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He deſcribes his viſion to an acquaintance, 


Cztera per terras omnes animalia, c. Virs. 


ON diſtant heaths, beneath autumnal ſkies, 
Penſive I ſaw the circling ſhade deſcend ; «+ 
Weary and faint I heard the ſtarm ariſe, 
While the fan vaniſh'd like a faithleſs friend, 


No kind companion led my ſteps aright ; 
No friendly planet lent its glimm'ring ray; 
Ev'n the lone cot refus'd its wonted light, 
Where toil in peaceful ſlumber clos'd the day. 


Then the dull bell had giv'n a pleaſing found ; 
The village cur twere tranſport then to hear 
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In dreadful ſilence all was huſh'd around, 
While the rude ſtorm alone diſtreſs d mine ear. 


As led by OxwzLL's winding banks I ſtray'd, 
Where tow'ring Wolsxv breath'd his native air; 
A ſudden luſtre chas'd the flitting ſhade, - 
The ſounding winds were huſh'd, and all was fair. 


Inſtant a grateful form appear'd confeſs'd ; 

White were his locks with awful ſcarlet crown'd, 
And livelier far than Tyrian ſeem'd his veſt, 
That with the glowing purple ting'd the ground. 


Stranger, he ſaid, amid this pealing rain, 
Benighted, loneſome, whither wou'dſt thou ſtray ? 

Does wealth or pow'r thy weary ſtep conſtrain ? 
Reveal thy wiſh, and let me point the way. 


For know, I-trod the trophy'd paths of-pow'e ; 
Felt ev'ry joy that fair ambition brings; 

And left the lonely roof of yonder bow'r, 

To ſtand beneath the canopies of Kings. 


bade low hinds the tow'ring ardour ſhare ; 
Nor meanly roſe, to bleſs myſelf alone: 
I ſnatch'd the ſhepherd.from his fleecy care, 
And. bade his. wholeſome dictate guard the throne, 


Low at my feet the ſuppliant peer I ſaw ; 
I ſaw proud empires my deciſion wait; 
My will was duty, and my word was law, 
My, @nile was tranſport, and my frown was fate. 
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Ah mel ſaid I, nor pow'r I ſeek, nor gain; 
Nor urg'd by hope of fame theſe toils endure ; 
A ſimple youth, that feels a lover's pain, 
And, from his friend's condolance, hopes a cure. 


He, the. dear youth, to whoſe abodes I roam, 
Nor can mine honours, nor my fields extend; 

| Yet for his fake I leave my diſtant home, 

Which oaks emboſom, and which hills defend. 


Beneath that home I ſcorn the wint'ry wind; 
The ſpring, to ſhade me, robes her faireſt tree; 

And if a friend my graſs- grown threſhold find, 
O how my lonely cot reſounds with glee ! 


Yet, tho' averſe to gold in heaps amaſs'd, 

1 éwiſh to bleſs, 1 languiſh to beſtow ; 

And tho” no friend to fame's obſtreperous blaſt, 
Still, to her dulcet murmurs not a foe.. 


Too proud with ſervile tone to deign addreſs ; 

Too mean to think that. honours are my due; 
| Yet ſhou'd ſome patron yield my ſtores to bleſs, | 
I fure ſhou'd deem my boundleſs thanks were few. 


But tell me, thou ! that, like a meteor's fire, 
Shot'ſt blazing forth; diſdaining dull degrees; 

Shou'd I to wealth, to fame, to pow'r aſpire, 
Muſt I not paſs more rugged paths than theſe? 


Muſt I not groan beneath a guilty load, 
Praiſe him I ſcorn, and him I love betray, ?: 
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Does not felonious envy bar the road? 
Or falſhood's treach'rous foot beſet the way ? 


Say, ſhou'd I paſs thro' favour's crowded gate, 
Muſt not fair truth inglorious wait behind? 

Whilſt I approach the glitt'ring ſcenes of ſtate, 
My beſt companion no admittance find ? 


* Nurs'd in the ſhades by freedom's lenient care, 
Shall I the rigid ſway of fortune own? 
Taught by the voice of -pious truth, prepare 
To ſpurn an altar, and adore a throne ? 


And when proud fortune's ebbing tide recedes, 
And when it leaves me no unſhaken friend, 

Shall I not weep that cer I left the meads, 
Which oaks emboſom, and which hills defend ? 


Oh! if theſe hills the price: of pow'r advance, 
Check not my ſpeed where ſocial joys invite! 

The troubled viſion caſt a mournful glance, 
And, ſighing, vaniſh'd in the ſhades of night. 
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He complains how ſoon the pleaſing novelty 


of life is over. To Mr. J- 


AH me, my friend! it will not, will not laſt! 


This fairy-ſcene, that cheats our youthful eyes ! 


The charm diſſolves ; th' aerial muſic's paſt; 
The banquet ceaſes, and the viſion flies. 


Where are the ſplendi# forms,” the rich perfumes, 


Where the gay tapers, where the ſpacious dome ? 


Vaniſh'd the coſtly pearls, the crimſon plumes, 
And we, delightleſs, left to wander home ! 


Vain now are books, the ſage's wiſdom vain ! 
What has the world to bribe our ſteps aſtray ? 
Ere reaſon learns by ſtudy'd laws to reign, 
The weaken'd paſſions, ſelf-ſubdued, obey. 


Scarce has the ſun ſev'n annual courſes roll'd, 
Scarce ſhewn the whole that fortune can ſupply ; - 
Since, not the miſer ſo careſs'd his gold, 
As I, for what it gave, was heard to ſigh. 


On the world's ſtage I wiſh'd ſome ſprightly part; 
. To deck my native fleece with tawdry lace ! 
"Twas life, twas taſte, and—oh my fooliſh heart! 
Subſtantial joy was fix'd in pow'r and place. 
A'S 
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And you, ye works of art! allur'd mine eye, 
The breathing picture, and the living ſtone : 

„ Tho? gold, tho' ſplendour, heav'n and fate deny, 
« Yet might I call one Titian ſtroke my own !” 


Smit with the charms of fame, whoſe lovely ſpoil 
The wreath, the garland, fire the poet's pride, 

I trimm'd my lamp, conſum'd the midnight oil— 
But ſoon the paths of health and fame divide 


Oft too I pray'd,. 'twas nature form'd the pray'r, 
To grace my native ſcenes, my rural home; 
'To ſce my trees expreſs their planter's care, 
And gay, on Attic models, raiſe my dome. 


But now *tis o'er, the dear deluſion's o'er ! 
A ſtagnant breezeleſs air becalms my ſoul : 
A fond aſpiring candidate no more, 
I ſcorn the palm, before I reach the goal. 
% 


O youth! enchanting ſtage, proſuſely bleſt ! 
Bliſs ev'n obtruſive courts the frolic mind; 

Of health neglectful, yet by health careſs'd ; 
Careleſs of favour, yet ſecure to find. 


Then glows the breaſt, as op'ning roſes fair; 
More free, more vivid than the linnet's wing; 
Honeſt as light, tranſparent ev'n as air, 
Tender as buds, and laviſh as the ſpring. 


Not all the force of manhood's active might, 
Not all the craft ſubtle age aſagn'd, 
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Not ſcience ſhall extort that dear delight, 
Which gay deluſion gave the tender mind. 


Adieu, ſoft raptures ! tranſports void of care ! 
Parent of raptures, dear deceit, adieu 

And you, her daughters, pining with deſpair, 
Why, why ſo ſoon her fleeting ſteps purſue ! 


Tedious again to curſe the drizzling day 
Again to trace the wint'ry tracts of ſnow ! 
Or, ſooth'd by vernal airs, again ſurvey 
The ſelf-ſame hawthorns bud, and cowſlips blow 


O life! how ſoon of ev'ry bliſs forlorn 
We ſtart falſe joys, and urge the devious race : 
A tender prey ; that cheers our youthful morn, 
Then finks untimely, and defrauds the chace. 


r 


His REcAnTATION. 


O more the muſe obtrudes her thin diſguiſe ! 

No more with awkward fallacy complains, 
How ev'ry fervour from my boſom flies, 

And reaſon in her loneſome palace reigns. 
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Fre the chill winter of our days arrive, 

No more ſhe paints the breaſt from paſſion free; 
1 feel, 1 feel one loitering wiſh ſurvive 

Ah, need I, Fiokio, name that wiſh to thee ? 


The ſtar of Vxxus uſhers in the day, 
The firſt, the lovelieſt of the train that ſhine ! 
The ſtar of Venvs lends her brighteſt ray, 
When other ſtars their friendly beams reſign. 


still in my breaſt one ſoft deſire remains, 

Pure as that ſtar, from guilt, from int'reſt free, 
Has gentle DrIIA trip'd acroſs. the plains, 

And need I, FLok1o, name that with to thee ? 


While, cloy'd to find the ſcenes of life the ſame, 

I tune, with careleſs hand, my languid lays ; 
Some ſecret impulſe wakes my former flame, 

And fires my ſtrain with hope of brighter days, 


1 flept not long beneath yon rural bow'rs ; 

And lo! my crook with flow'rs adorn'd I ſee : 
Has gentle DeL14 bound my crook with flow'rs, 
And need I, Fronio, name my hopes to thee ? 
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TO A FRIEND, 


On ſome ſlight occaſion eſtranged from him. 


HEALTH to my friend, and many a cheerful day 
Around his ſeat may peaceful ſhades abide ! 
Smooth flow the minutes, fraught with ſmiles, away, 
And, till they crown our union, gently glide. 


Ah me! too ſwiftly fleets our vernal bloom 
Loſt to our wonted friendſhip, loſt to joy ! 

Soon may thy breaſt the cordial wiſh reſume, 
Ere wintry doubt its tender warmth deſtroy. 


Say, were it ours, by fortune's wild command, 
By chance to meet beneath the torrid zone; 
Wouldſt thou reject thy Damon's plighted hand? 
Wouldſt thou with ſcorn thy once-lov'd friend diſown ? 


Life is that ſtranger land, that alien clime : 
Shall kindred ſouls forego their ſocial claim ? 
Launch'd in the vaſt abyſs of ſpace and time, 
Shall dark ſuſpicion quench the gen'rous flame ? 


Myriads of fouls, that knew one parent mold, 
See fadly ſever'd by the laws of chance 
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Myriads, in time's perennial liſt enroll'd, 
Forbid by fate to change one tranſient glance 


But we have met — where ills of every form, 
Where paſſions rage, and hurricanes deſcend: 

Say, ſhall we nurſe the rage, aſſiſt the ſtorm ? 
And guide them to the boſom—of a friend ! 


Yes, we have met—thro' rapine, fraud, and wrong: 
Might our joint aid the paths of peace explore ! 
Why leave thy friend amid the boiſt'rous throng, 
Ere death divide us, and we part no more ? 


For oh! pale ſickneſs warns thy friend away; 
For me no more the vernal roſes bloom 

I fee ſtern fate his ebon wand diſplay; 
And point the wither'd regions of the tomb. 


Then the keen anguiſh from thine eye ſhall ſtart, 
Sad as thou follow'ſt my untimely bier ; 

Fool that I was—if friends fo ſoon muſt part, 
© To let ſuſpicion intermix a fear.” 
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In memory of a * private family in 
WoRCESTERSHIRE, 


PROM a lone tow'r with rev'rend ivy crown'd, 
| The pealing bell awak'd a tender ſigh; 
Still, as the village caught the waving ſound, 

A ſwelling tear diſtream'd from ev'ry eye. 


So droop'd, I ween, each Brx1ToN's breaſt of old, 
When the dull curfew ſpoke their freedom fled ; 
For ſighing as the mournful accent roll'd, 
Our hope, they cry'd, our kind ſupport, is dead ! 


"T'was good PALEMON——near a ſhaded pool, 
A group of ancient elms umbrageous roſe; 

The flocking rooks, by inftin&'s native rule, 
This peaceful ſcene, for their aſylum, choſe. 


A few ſmall ſpires, to Gothic fancy fair, 
Amid the ſhades emerging, ſtruck the view; 


The Petns of HarBoroven; a place whoſe name 
in the Saxon language, alludes to an army. And 
there is a tradition, that there was a battle fought on 
the Downs adjoining, betwixt the BrxiTows and the 
RoMANs, 
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*T'was here his youth reſpir'd its carlieſt air; 
"Twas here his age breath'd out its laſt adieu. 


One favour'd ſon engag'd his tendereſt care; 
One pious youth his whole affection crown'l : 
In his young breaſt the virtues ſprung ſo fair, 
Such charms diſplay d, ſuch ſweets diffus d around. 


But whilſt gay tranſport in his face appears, 

A noxious vapour clogs the poiſon'd ſæy; 

Blaſts the fair crop—the ſire is drown'd in tears, 
And, ſcarce ſurviving, fees his CyNTa1o die! 


O'er the pale corſe we ſaw him gently bend ; 
_ Heart-chill'd with grief——my thread, he cry'd, is. 
ſpun ! Yi TY. 
* If Heav'n had meant I ſhould my life extend, 
Heav'n had preſerv'd my life's ſupport, my ſon. 


Snatch'd in thy prime ! alas, the ſtroke were mild, 
Had my frail form obey'd the fates' decree ! 

Bleit were my lot, O CynTa1o ! O my child! 
Had Heav'n fo pleas'd, and I had dy'd jor thee.” 


Five ſleepleſs nights he ſtem'd this tide of woes 
Five irkſome ſuns he faw, thro” tears, forlorn ! 

On his pale corie the ſixth ſad morning roſe; 
From yonder dome the mournful bier was borne, 


*T'was on thoſe * downs, by Roman hoſts annoy'd, 
Fought our bold fathers; ruſtic, unrefin'd 


* Haxgokoucu Downs. 
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Freedom's plain ſons, in martial cares employ'd ! 
They ting'd their bodies, 1 


Twas there, wo happier clic, ene 
Of milder merit, fix'd their calm retreat; 

War's deadly crimſon had forſook the place, 
n e eee eee 


No wild anabledd brd their tranquil breaſt, 
To ſwell with empty ſounds a ſpotleſs name; 
If foſt'ring ſkies, the ſun, the ſhow'r were bleſt, 
Their bounty ſpread ; their fields extent the ſame, 


Thoſe fields, profuſe of raiment, food, and fire, 
They ſcorn'd to leſſen, careleſs to extend; 
Bade luxury, to laviſh courts aſpire, 
And avarice, to city-breaſts deſcend. 


None, to a virgin's mind, preferr'd her dow'r; 
To fire with vicious hopes a modeſt heir : 

The fire, in place of titles, wealth, or pow'r, 
Aſſign'd him virtue; and his lot was fair. 


They ſpoke of Fortune, as ſome doubtful dame, 
That ſway'd the natives of a diſtant ſphere ; 
From lucre's vagrant ſons had learn'd her fame, 
But never wilh'd to place her banners here. 
\ 
Here youth's free ſpirit, innocently gay, 
Enjoy'd the moſt that innocence can give ; 
Thoſe wholeſome ſweets that border virtne's way; 
Thoſe cooling fruits, that we may taſte and live. 
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Their board no ſtrange ambiguous viand bore; 

From their own ſtreams their choicer fare they drew, 
To lure the ſcaly glutton to the ſhore, 

The ſole deceit their artleſs boſom knew ! 


Sincere themſelves, ah too ſecure to find 

The common boſom, like their own, ſincere ! 
"Tis its own guilt alarms the jealous mind; 

"Tis her own poiſon bids the viper fear. 


$ketch'd on the lattice of th' adjacent fane;. 
Their ſuppliant buſts implore the reader's pray'r ;- 
Ah gentle fouls ! enjoy your bliſsful reign, 
And. let frail mortals claim your guardian care. 


For fare, to bliſsful realms the ſouls are flown, 
That never flatter'd, injur'd, cenſur'd, ſtrove ;. 

The friends of ſcience ! muſic, all their own ; 
Muſic, the voice of virtue and of love! 


The journeying peaſant, thro' the ſecret ſhade, 
Heard their ſoft lyres engage his liſt ning ear; 

And haply deem'd ſome courteous angel play'd ; 

No angel play'd— but might with tranſport hear. 


For theſe the ſounds that chaſe unholy ſtrife ! 
Solve envy's charm, ambition's wretch releaſe! 
Raiſe him to ſpurn the radiant ills of life: 
To pity pomp, to be content with peace. 


Farewel, pure ſpirits! vain the praiſe we give, 
"The. praiſe. you ſought from lips angelic flows 3. 
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Farewel ! the virtues which deſerve to live, 
Deſerve an ampler bliſs than life beſtows. 


Laſt of his race, PALEMON, now no more 
The modeſt merit of his line difplay'd ; 
Then pious HouGn VidoRNIA's mitre wore 


Soft leep the duſt of each deſerving ſhade. 
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He ſuggeſts the advantages of birth to a 
perſon of merit, and the folly of a ſuper- 


_ ciliouſneſs that is built upon that ſole 


* 


foundation. 


WW HE N genius grac'd with lineal ſplendor glows, 
When title ſhines with ambient virtues crown'd, 
Like ſome fair almond's flow'ry pomp it ſhows ; 
The pride, the perfume of the regions round. 
Then learn, ye fair! to foften ſplendor's ray; 
Endure the ſwain, the youth of low degree; 
Let meekneſs join'd its temperate beam diſplay; 
"Tis the mild verdure that endears the tree. 


Pity the ſcandal'd ſwain, the ſhepherd's boy; 
He ſighs to brighten a neglected name; 

Foe to the dull appulſe of vulgar joy, 
He mourns his lot ; he wiſhes, merits fame. 


In vain to groves and pathleſs vales we fly ; 
Ambition there the bow'ry haunt invades; 
Fame's awful rays fatigue the courtier's eye, 


But gleam ſtill lovely thro? the checquer'd ſhades. 


Vainly, to guard from love's unequal chain, 
Has fortune rear'd us in the rural grove; 


0 
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Should ****'s eyes illume the deſert plain, 
Ev'n I may wonder, and ev'n I muſt love. 


Nor unregarded ſighs the lowly hind; 

Tho? you contemn, the gods reſpect his vow 2 
Vindictive rage awaits the ſcornful mind, 

And vengeance, too ſevere! the gods allow. 


On SaRvu's plain I met a wand'ring fair; 

The look of ſorrow, lovely till ſhe bore: 
Looſe flow'd the ſoft redundance of her hair, 
And, on her brow, a flow'ry wreath ſhe wore. 


Oft ſtooping as ſhe ſtray'd, ſhe cull'd the pride 
Of ev'ry plain; ſhe pillag'd ev'ry grove! 

The fading chaplet daily ſhe ſupply'd, 
And ſtill her hand ſome various garland wove. 


Erroneous fancy ſhap'd her wild attire; 


From Brrürru's walls the poor lymphatic ſtray” 


Seem'd with her air her accent to conſpire, 
When, as wild fancy taught her, thus ſhe faid : 


Hear me, dear youth! oh hear an hapleſs maid, 
Sprung from the ſcepter'd-line of ancient kings! 
Scorn'd by the world, I aſk thy tender aid; 
Thy gentle voice ſhall whiſper kinder things. 


The world is frantic— fly the race profane 
Nor I, nor you, ſhall its compaſſion move 
Come friendly let us wander, and complain, 
And tell me, ſhepherd! haſt thou ſeen my love? 
R 
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My love is young but other loves are young; a 
And other loves are fair, and ſo is mine; 

An air divine diſcloſes whence he ſprung ; 
He is my love, who boaſts that air divine. 


No vulgar Damon robs me of my reſt, 
IANT#E liſtens to no vulgar vow ; | 

A prince, from gods deſcended, fires her breaſt; 
A brilliant crown diſtinguiſhes his brow. 


I 
9 What, ſhall 1 ſtain the glories of my race? 5 
= More clear, more lovely bright than Heseezx's beam | 
| | The porCclain pure with vulgar dirt debaſe ? 
| Or mix with puddle the pellucid ſtream ? - 
| | See thro theſe veins the ſapphire current ſhine! y 
| | "Twas Jove's own nectar gave th* ethereal hue: 
| Can baſe plebeian forms contend with mine? 
Diſplay the lovely white, or match the blue ? 5 
\ 'The painter ſtrove to trace its azure ray; M 
Is He chang'd his colours, and in vain he ſtrove; 
|; | He frown'd—l ſmiling view'd the faint eſſay; 
hi | Poor youth ! he little knew it flow'd from Jove. * 
Pitying his toil, the wond'rous truth I told; * 


How am'rous Jove trepann'd a mortal fair; ; 
How thro' the race the generous current roll'd, 
And mocks the poet's art, and painter's care. 
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Yes, from the gods, from earlieſt Saturn, ſprung i 
Our ſacred race; thro' demigods, convey'd; 
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And he, ally'd to Poros, ever young, 
My god-like boy, mult wed their dutcons maid. 


Oft, when a mortal vow profanes my ear, 
My fire's dread fury murmurs thro' the ſky; 
And ſhould I yield—his inſtant rage appears, 
He darts th' uplifted vengeance—and I die. 


Have you not heard unwonted thunders roll! 
Have you not ſeen more horrid lightnings glare! 
Twas then a vulgar love enſnar'd my foul : 
"Twas then—1 hardly ſcap'd the fatal ſnare. 


"Twas then a peaſant pour'd his amorous vow, 
All as I liſten'd to his vulgar ſtrain ;— 
Yet ſuch his beauty—wou'd my birth allow, 
Dear were the youth, and bliſsful were the plain. 


But oh! I faint! why waſtes my vernal bloom, 
In fruitleſs ſearches ever doom'd to rove ? 

My nightly dreams the toilſome path reſume, 
And I ſhall die—before I find my love. 


When laſt 1 ſlept, methought, my raviſh'd eve, 
On diſtant heaths his radiant form ſurvey'd ; 

Tho! night's thick clouds encompaſs'd all the ſky, 
The genis that bound his brow, diſpell'd the thade. 


O how this boſom kindled at the ſight ! 
Led by their beams I urg'd the pleaſing chace; 
Till, on a ſudden, theſe with-held their light— 
All, all things envy the ſublime embrace. 
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But now no more—behind the diſtant grove, 
Wanders my deſtin'd youth, and chides my ſtay: 

See, ſee, he graſps the ſteel—forbear my love 
IaxTuz comes; thy princeſs haſtes away.” 


Scornful ſhe ſpoke, and heedleſs of reply 
The lovely maniac bounded o'er the plain; 
The piteous victim of an angry ſky! 
Ah me! the victim of her proud diſdain! 


r 


Written in the year when the rights 
of ſepulture were ſo frequently violated. | 


AY, gentle ſleep, that lov'ſt the gloom of night, 
Parent of dreams! thou great magician, ſay, 
| Whence my late viſion thus endures the light; 
« | : Thus haunts my fancy thro' the glare of day. 


| 
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The ſilent moon had ſcal'd the vaulted ſkies, 
And anxious care refign'd my limbs to reſt ; 

A ſudden luſtre ſtruck my wond'ring eyes, 
And S11.v1a ſtood before my couch conteſt, 
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Ah! not the nymph ſo blooming and fo gay, 
That led the dance bencach the feſtive ſhade ! 
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But ſne that, in the morning of her day, ; 
Intomb'd beneath the graſs-green ſod was laid. 


No mare her eyes their wonted radiance caſt ; 
No more her breaſt inſpir'd the lover's flame, 

No more her cheek the Pæſtan roſe ſurpaſt; 
Yet ſeem'd her lip's ethereal ſmile the ſame. 


Nor. ſuch her hair as deck'd her living face; 

Nor ſuch her voice as charm'd the liſt' ning crowd; 
Nor ſuch her dreſs as heighten'd ev'ry grace; 

Alas! all vaniſh'd for the mournful ſhroud ! 


Yet ſeem'd her lip's ethereal charm the ſame; 
That dear diſtiaQtion every doubt remov'd: 
Periſh the lover, whoſe imperfect flame 
is Forgets one feature of the nymph he lov'd. 
©* Damon, ſhe ſaid, mine hour allotted flies; 
Oh! do not waſte it with a fruitleſs tear ! 
Tho' griev'd to ſee thy SILVIA's pale diſguiſe, 
Suſpend thy ſorrow, and attentive hear. 


So may thy muſe with virtuous fame be bleſt! 
So be thy love with mutual love repaid! 

So may thy bones in ſacred filence reſt, 
Faſt by the reliques of ſome happier maid ! 


Thou know'ſt, how ling'ring on a diſtant ſhore 
Diſeaſe invidious nipt my flow'ry prime; 
And oh! what pangs my tender boſom tore, 


To think I nc'er mult view my native clime? 
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No friend was near to raiſe my drooping head; 
No dear companion wept to ſee me die: 

Lodge me within my native ſoil, I ſaid; _ 
There my fond parents honour'd reliques lie. 


Tho now debarr d of each domeſtic tear; 
Unknown, forgot, I meet the fatal blow; 
"There many a friend ſhall grace my woful bier, 


And many a ſigh ſhall riſe, and tear ſhall flow, 


1 ſpoke, nor fate forbore his trembling ſpoil; 
Some venal mourner lent his careleſs aid; 

And ſoon they bore me to my native ſoil, 
Where my fond parents dear remains were laid. 


Twas then the youths, from ev'ry plain and grove, 
Adorn'd with mournful verſe thy S1Lvia's bier; 

Tuas then the nymphs their votive garlands wove, 
And ſtrew'd the fragrance of the youthful year. 


g | But why, alas! the tender ſcene diſplay ? 
= Con'd DamoN's foot the pious path decline? 
Ah no! *twas Damon firſt attun'd his lay, 
And ſure no fonnet was ſo dear as thine. 


Thus was I boſom'd in the peaceful grave; 

© My placid ghoſt no longer wept its doom; 

When ſavage robbers every ſanction brave, 
And with outrageous guilt defraud the tomb! 


Shall my poor corſe, from hoſtile realms convey'd, 
Loſe the cheap portion of my native ſands? 
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Or, in my kindred's dear embraces laid, 
Mourn the vile ravage of barbarian hands? 


Say, wou'd thy breaſt no death-like torture feel, 


To ſee my limbs the felons gripe obey ? 
To ſee them gaſh'd beneath the daring ſteel ? 


To crowds a ſpectre, and to dogs a prey? 


If PzaNn's ſons theſe horrid rites require, 
If health's fair ſcience be by theſe refin'd, 
Let guilty convicts, for their uſe, expire; 
And let their breathleſs corſe avail mankind. 


Yet hard it ſeems, when guilt's laſt fine is paid, 
To ſee the victim's corſe deny'd repoſc 
Now, more ſevere! the poor offenceleſs maid 
Dreads the dire outrage of inhuman foes, 


Where is the faith of ancient pagans fled ? 


Where the fond care the wand'ring manes claim ? 


Nature, inſtinctive, cries, Protect the dead, 
And ſacred be their athes, and their fame ; 


Ariſe, dear youth! ev'n now the danger calls; 
Ev'n now the villain ſnuffs his wonted prey; 
See! ſee! I lead thee to you” ſacred walls 
Oh! fly to chaſe theſe human wolves away.” 
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C 


Deſcribing the ſorrow of an ingenuous mind, 
on the melancholy event of a licentious 
amour. 


WII mourns my friend? why weeps his downcaſt 
eye? 
That eye where mirth, where fancy us'd to ſhine ? 
Thy chearful meads reprove that ſwelling ſigh ; 
Spring ne'er enamell'd fairer meads than thine, 


Art thou not lodg'd in fortune's warm embrace ? 
Wert thou not form'd by nature's partial care ? 
Bleſt in thy ſong, and bleſt in ev'ry grace 
That wins the friend, or that enchants the fair? 


Damon, ſaid he, thy partial praiſe reſtrain; 

Not Daxox's friendſhip can my peace reſtore; 
Alas! his very praiſe awakes my pain, 

And my poor wounded boſom bleeds the more. 


For oh! that nature on my birth had frown'd, 
Or fortune fix'd me to ſome lowly cell! 

Then had my boſom *ſcap'd this fatal wound, 
Nor had I bid theſe vernal ſweets, farewel. 


But led by fortune's hand, her darling child, 
My youth her vain licentious bliſs admir'd; 
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In fortune's train the ſyren flatt'ry ſmil'd, 
And raſhly hallow'd all her queen inſpir' d. 


Of ſolly ſtudious, ev'n of vices vain, 

Ah vices! gilded by the rich and gay! 
I chas'd the guileleſs daughters of the plain, 
Nor dropt the chace, till Iss was my prey. 


Poor art leſs maid! to ſtain thy ſpotleſs name, 
Expence, and art, and toil, united ſtrove; 

To lure a breaſt that felt the pureſt flame, 
Suſtain'd by virtue, but betray' d by love. 


School'd in the ſcience of love's mazy wiles, 
I cloth'd each feature with affected ſcorn; 

I ſpoke of jealous doubts, and fickle ſmiles, 
And, feigning, left her anxious and forlorn, 


Then, while the fancy'd rage alarm'd her care, 
Warm to deny, and zealous to diſprove; 

bade my words the wonted fofi neſs wear, 
And ſeiz'd the minute of returning love. 


To thee, my Damon, dare I paint the reſt ? 
Will yet thy love a candid ear incline ? 

Aſlur'd that virtue, by misfortune preſt, | 
Feels not the ſharpneſs of a pang like mine. 


Nine envious moons matur'd her growing ſhame; 
Erewhile to flaunt it in the face of day; 

When ſcorn'd of virtue, ſtigmatiz'd by fame, 
Low at my fect deſponding Ixssv lay. 
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« HENRY, ſhe ſaid, by thy dear form ſubdu'd, 
See the fad reliques of a nymph undone! 

I find, I find this riſing fob renew'd : 
I Ggh in ſhades, and ſicken at the ſun. 


Amid the dreary gloom of night, I cry, 
When will the morn's once pleaſing ſcenes return? 
Yet what can morn's returning ray ſupply, 

But foes that triumph, or but friends that mourn !. 


Alas! no more that joyous morn appears 
That led the tranquil hours of ſpotleſs fame; 
For I have ſteep'd a father's couch in tears, 
And ting'd a mother's glowing cheek with ſhame, - 


The vocal birds that raiſe their matin ſtrain, 
The ſportive lambs, increaſe my penſive moan; 
All ſeem to chaſe me from the chearful plain, 
And talk of truth and innocence alone. 


If { thro the garden's flow'ry tribes I ſtray, 

Where bloom the jaſmins that could once allure, 
Hope not to find delight in us, they ſay, 

For we are ſpotleſs, Ixssv; we are pure. 


Ye flow'rs! that well reproach a nymph ſo frail, 
Say, could ye with my virgin fame compare ? 

The brighteſt bud that ſcents the vernal galc 
Was not ſo fragrant, and was not ſo fair. 


Now the grave old alarm the gentler young ; 
Aud all my fame's abhorr'd A tices 
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Trembles each lip, and faulters ev'ry tongue, 
That bids the morn propitious ſmile on me. 


Thus for your ſake I ſhun each human eye; 
I bid the ſweets of blooming youth adieu; 
To die I languiſh, but I dread to die, 
Leſt my ſad fate ſhou'd nouriſh pangs for you, 


Raiſe me from earth; the pains of want remove, 
And let me ſilent ſeek ſome friendly ſhore; 
There only, baniſh'd from the form I love, 
My weeping virtue ſhall relapſe no more. 


Be but my friend; I aſk no dearer name; 
Be ſuch the meed of ſome more artful fair; 
Nor could it heal my peace, or chaſe my ſhame, 
That pity gave, what love refus'd to ſhare. 


Force not my tongue to aſk its ſcanty bread; 
Nor hurl thy Jxssv to the vulgar crew; 

Not ſuch the parent's board at which I fed! 
Not ſuch the precept from his lips I drew! 


Haply, when age has ſilver'd o'er my hair, 
Malice may learn to ſcorn ſo mean a ſpoil; 
Envy may light a face no longer fair, 
And pity welcome to my native ſoil.” 


She ſpoke—nor was I born of ſavage race; 

Nor could theſe hands a niggard boon aſſign; 
Grateful the claſp'd me in a laſt embrace, 

And vow'd to walte her life in pray'rs for mine. 
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- 1 ſaw her foot the lofty bark aſcend; 
I faw her breaſt with ev'ry paſſion heave; 
1 left her—torn from ev'ry carthly friend; 
Oh! my hard boſom, which could bear to leave 


* 


Brief let me be: the fatal ſtorm aroſe; 
The billows rag d, the pilot's art was vain; 
O'er the tall maſt the circling ſurges cloſe; 
My J=ssr— floats upon the wat'ry plain! 


And—ſee my youth's impetuous fires decay; 
Seek not to ſtop reflection's bitter tear; 

But warn the frolic, and inſtruct the gay, 

From Jessy floating on her wat'ry bier 
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The DYING EI D. 


Optima quæque dies miſeris mortalibus ævi 
Prima fugit—— _ Vike, 


A Tear bedews my Dr11a's eye, 

To think yon-playful kid muſt die; 
From cryſtal ſpring, and flow'ry mead, 
Muſt, in his prime of life, recede! 


Erewhile, in ſportive circles round 
She ſaw him wheel, and friſk, and bound; 
From rock to rock purſue his way, 
And, on the fearful margin, play. 


Pleas'd on his various freaks to dwell, 

She ſaw him climb my ruſtic cell; 

Thence eye my lawns with verdure bright, . 
And ſeem all raviſh'd at the fight. 


She tells, with what delight the ſtood, 
'To trace his features in the flood: 
Then Ikip'd aloof with quaint amaze; 
And then drew near again to gaze, 


She tells me how with eager ſpeed 
He flew, to hear my vocal reed; 
And how, with critic face profound, 
And ſtedſaſt car, devour'd the found, 
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His every frolic, light as air, 

Deſerves the gentle DxLIAꝰs care; 

And tears bedew her tender eye, 

To think the playful kid muſt die. — 


But knows my Dz114, timely wiſe, 
How ſoon this blameleſs zra flies? 
While violence and craft ſucceeds 
Unfair deſign, and ruthleſs deed! 


Soon would the vine his wounds deplore, 
And yield her purple gifts no more; 

Ah ſoon, eras'd from every grove 

Were Drrla's name, and STREPHON's love! 


No more thoſe bow'rs might SrxETHON ſee, 
Where firſt he fondly gaz'd on thee; 

No more thoſe beds of flow'rets find, 

Which for thy charming brows he twin'd. 


Each wayward paſſion ſoon would tear 
His boſom, now ſo void of care; . 
And, when they left his ebbing vein, 
What, but inſipid age, remain? 


Then mourn not the decrees of fate, 
That gave his life ſo ſhort a date; 
And I will join my tendereſt ſighs, 
To think that youth ſo ſwiftly flies! 
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ODE to MEMORY. 1748. 


Memory! celeſtial maid! 
Who glean'ſt the flow'rets cropt by time; 
And, ſuffering not a leaf to fade, 
Preſerv'ſt the bloſſoms of our prime; 
Bring, bring thoſe moments to my mind 
When life was new, and Les81a kind. 


And bring that garland to my fight, 

With which my favour'd crook ſhe bound 
And bring that wreath of roſes bright 
Which then my feſtive temples crown'd. 
And to me raptur'd ear convey 
The gentle things ſhe deign'd to ſay. 


And ſketch with care the muſe's bow'r, 
Where Isis rolls her ſilver tide ; 
Nor yet emit one reed or flow'r 
That ſhines on CuexweLL's verdant ſide; 
If fo thou may'ſt thoſe hours prolong, 
When poliſh'd Lycox join'd my ſong. 


The ſong it *vails not to recite——— 
But ſure, to ſoothe our youthful dreams, 
Thoſe banks and ſtreams appear'd more bright 
Than other banks, than other ſtreams : 
Or, by thy ſoftening pencil ſhown, 
Aſſume they beauties not their own? 
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And paint that ſweetly vacant ſcene, 
When, all beneath the poplar bough, 
My ſpirits light, my foul ſerene, 
I breath'd in verſe one cordial vow : 
That nothing ſhould my ſoul inſpire, 
But friendſhip warm, ard love entire. 


Dull to the ſenſe of new delight, 
On thee the drooping muſe attends; 
As ſome fond lover, robb'd of ſight, 
On thy expreſſive pow'r depends; 
Nor wonld exchange thy glowing lines, 
To live the lord of all that ſhines. 


But let me chaſe thoſe vows away 
Which at ambition's ſhrine I made;. 
Nor ever let thy {kill diſplay 
Thoſe anxious moments, ill repaid : 
Oh! from my breaſt that ſeaſon raſe, 
And bring my childhood in its place. 


Bring me the bells, the rattle bring, 
And bring the hobby I beſtrode; 

When pleas'd, in many a ſportive ring, 
Around the room I jovial rode: 

Ev'n let me bid my lyre adieu, 

And bring the whiſtle that I blew. 


Then will I muſe, and penſive ſay, 
Why did not theſe enjoyments laſt ; 
How ſweetly waſted I the day, 
While innocence allow'd to waſte ? 
Ambition's toils alike are vain, 
But ab! for plcaſure yields us pain. 
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ODE to a young LAD Es 


Somewhat too ſolicitous about her manner of 
expreſſion. 


— 


Sone Y, my fair! that lucid ſtream 
Adown the ſmiling valley ſtray; 
Would art attempt, or fancy dream, 
To regulate its winding way ? 


$0 pleas'd I view thy ſhining hair 
In looſe diſhevel'd ringlets flow: 

Not all thy art, not all thy care, 
Can there one ſingle grace beſtow. 


Survey again that verdant hill, 
With native plants enamel'd o'er; 
Say, can the painter's utmoſt (kill 
Inſtruct one flow'r to pleaſe us more? 


As vain it were, with artful dye, 

To change the bloom thy cheeks diſcloſe; 
And oh may LAURA, ere ſhe try, 

With freſh vermilion paint the roſe. 


Hark, how the wood-lark's tuneful throat 
Can every ſtudy'd grace excel; 
Let art conſtrain the rambling note, 
And will ſhe, Lauza, pleaſe ſo well? 
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Oh ever keep thy native eaſe, 
By no pedantic law confin'd! 

For Lavaa's voice is form'd to pleaſe, 
So Lauka's words be not unkind. 
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Written chiefly between the Year 1737 and 
1742. 


rt 


1 Told my nymph, I told her true, 

My fields were ſmall, my flocks were few; 
While faultering accents ſpoke my fear, 
That FLavia might not prove ſincere. 


Of crops deſtroy'd by vernal cold, 
And vagrant ſheep that left my fold 
Of theſe ſhe heard, yet bore to hear; 
And is not FLavia then ſincere ? 


How, chang'd by fortune's fickle wind, 
The friends I lov'd became unkind, 
She heard, and ſhed a generous tear; 
And is not FLav1a then fincere ? 


How, if ſhe deign'd my love to bleſs, 
My FLA vIA muſt not hope for dreſs ; 
This too ſhe heard, and ſmil'd to hear; 
And FLavia ſure muſt be ſincere. 


Go ſhear your flocks, ye jovial ſwains, 
Go reap the plenty of your plains; 
Deſpoil'd of all which you revere, 

I know my FLAvIA's love ſincere. 
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2% tuneful bird, that glad'ſt the ſkies, 
To Daranz's window ſpeed thy way; 
And there on quiv'ring pinions riſe, 
And there thy vocal art diſplay. 


And if ſhe deign thy, notes. to hepr, 
And if ſhe praiſe thy matin ſong, 
Tell her the ſounds that ſoothe her car, 
To DAuox's native plains belong. 


Tell her, in livelier plumes array'd, 
The bird from Indian groves may ſhine; 
But aſk the lovely partial maid, 
What are his notes compar'd to thine ? 


Then bid her treat yon witleſs beau, 
And all his flaunting race with ſcorn; 
And lend an ear to DaMox's woe, 
Who ſings her praiſe, and ſings forlorn. 
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Ah! ego non aliter triſtes evincere morbos 
Optarem, quam te fic quoque velle putem. 


ON every tree, in every plain, 

I trace the jovial ſpring in vain! 
A ſickly languor veils mine eyes, 
And faſt my waning vigour flies. 


Nor flow'ry plain, nor budding tree, 
That ſmile on others, ſmile on me; 
Mine eyes from death ſhall court repoſe, 
Nor ſhed a tear before they cloſe. 


What bliſs to me can ſeaſons bring ? 
Or, what the needleſs pride of fpring ? 
The cypreſs bough, that ſuits the bier, 
Retains its verdure all the year. 


*Tis true, my vine fo freſh and fair, 
Might claim a while my wonted care; 
My rural ſtore ſome pleaſure yield; 

So white a flock, ſo green a field! 


My friends, that each in kindneſs vie, 
Might well expect one parting ſigh; 
Might well demand one tender tear : 


For when was Damon unſincere ? 
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But ere I aſk once more to view 

Yon ſetting ſun his race renew, | 
Inform me, ſwains ; my friends, declare, 
Will pitying Dera join the prayer? 


* 
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* fatal hohrs are wondrous near, 

That, from theſe fountains, bear my dear; 
A little ſpace is giv'n; in vain: 
She robs my ſight, and ſhuns the plain, 


A little ſpace, for me to prove 

My boundleſs flame, my endleſs love; 
And like the train of vulgar hours, 
Invidious time that ſpace devours. 


Near yonder beach is DeLrta's way, 
On that I gaze the livelong day; 
No eaſtern monarch's dazzling pride 
Should draw my longing eyes aſide. 


The chief, that knows of ſuccours nigh, 
And ſees his mangled legions die, 

Caſts not a more impatient glance, 

To ſee the loitering aids advance. 


Not more, the ſchool-boy that expires 
Far from his native home, requires 
To ſee ſome friend's familiar face, 

Or meet a parent's laſt embrace—— 


She comes—but ah! what crouds of beaux 
In radiant bands my fair encloſe; 

Oh! better hadſt thou ſhun'd the green, 
Oh Deriia! better far unſeen. 
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Methinks, by all my tender fears, 

By all my ſighs, by all my tears, 

I might from torture now be free—— 
Tis more than death to part from thee!] 
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ERHAPS it is not love, faid 1, 
That melts my foul when FLavia's nigh; 
Where wit and ſenſe like her's agree, 
One may be pleas'd, and yet be free. 


The beauties of her poliſh'd mind, 
It needs no lover's eye to find; 

The hermit freezing in his cell, 
Might wiſh the gentle FLavia well. 


It is not love—averſe to bear 

The ſervile chain that lovers wear; 
Let, let me all my fears remove, 
My doubts diſpel——lt is not love— 


Oh! when did wit fo brightly ſhine 
In any form leſs fair than thine? 
It isi it is love's ſubtle fire, 

And under friendſhip lurks deſire. 
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YT. the te a7” 6 grove, of the fret of n Bah | 
Where whiſper'd the beech, and where murmur'd 
the rill; | | 
I vow'd to the muſes my time and my care, 
Since neither could win me the ſmiles of my fair. 


Free I rang'd like the birds, like the birds free I ſung, 
And DrriAꝰs lov'd name ſcarce eſcap'd from my tongue: 
But if once a ſmooth accent delighted my ear, 

I ſhould wiſh, unawares, that my DeLi1a might hear. 


With faireſt ideas my boſom I ſtor'd, 

Alluſive to none but the nymph I ador'd! 
And the more I with ſtudy my fancy refin'd, 
The deeper impreſſion ſhe made on my mind. 


So long as of nature the charms I purſue, 

1 ſtill muſt my De114's dear image renew: 
The graces have yielded with DzL1a to rove, 
Aud the muſes are all in alliance with love. 
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Ss O N G VI. 


Written in a Collection of BAcchANALIAXR 
SONGS. 


| A PIEU, ye jovial youths, who join 
To plunge old Care in floods of wine; 

And, as your dazzled eye-balls roll, 

Diſcetn him ſtruggling in the bowl. 


Not yet is hope ſo wholly flown, 
Not yet is thought fo tedious grown, 
But limpid ſtream and ſhady tree 
Retain, as yet, ſome ſweets for me. 


And ſee, thro* yonder ſilent grove, 
See yonder does my DAPHNE rove : 
With pride her foot-ſteps I purſue, 

And bid your frantic joys adieu. 


The fole confuſion I admire, 

Is that my Darane's eyes inſpire: 
I ſcorn the madneſs you approve, 
And value reafon next to love. 
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8S O N G VI. 
Imitated from the Fx EN. 


YEs, theſe are the ſcenes where with Iris I ſtray'd, 
But ſhort was her ſway for fo lovely a maid! 

In the bloom of her youth to a cloyſter ſhe run; 

In the bloom of her graces, too fair for a nun! 

Ill-grounded, no doubt, a devotion muſt prove 

So fatal to beauty, fo killing to love! 


Yes, theſe are the meadows, the ſhrubs and the plains; 

Once the ſcene of my pleaſures, the ſcene of my pains; 

How many ſoft moments I ſpent in this grove! 

How fair was my nymph! and how fervent my love! 
Be till tho', my heart, thine emotion give o'er; 

Remember, the ſeaſon of love is no more. 


With her how I ſtray'd amid fountains and bow'rs, 

Or loiter'd behind and collected the flow'rs! 

Then breathleſs with ardour my fair-one purſu'd, 

And to think with what kindneſs my garland ſhe view'd! 
But be ſtill, my fond heart! this emotion give o'er! 
Fain wouldſt thou forget thou muſt love her no more. 
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Written towards the cloſe of the year 1748: 


How blithely paſs d the ſummer's day ! 
How bright was every flow'r ! 

While friends arriv'd, in circles gay, 

To viſit Dawon's bow'r! 


But now, with ſilent ſtep, I range 
Along ſome lonely ſhore ; 

And Damon's bow'r, alas the change! 
Is. gay with. friends no more. 


Away to crowds and cities-borne, 
In queſt of joy, they ſteer ; 
Whilſt I, alas! am left forlorn, 
Io weep the parting year 


DO penſive Autumn ! how I grieve 

Thy ſorrowing face to ſee ! 

When languid ſuns are taking leave 
Of every drooping tree. 
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Ah, let me not, with heavy eye, 
This dying ſcene ſurvey ! 

Haſte, winter, haſte ; uſurp the ſky ; 
Complete my bow'r's decay. 


Ill can I bear the motley caſt 
Yon ſickening leaves retain ; 
That ſpeak at once of pleaſure paſt, 
And bode approaching pain. 


At home unbleſt, I gaze around, 
My diſtant ſcenes require ; 

Where all in murky vapours drown'd 
Are hamlet, hill, and fpire. 


Tho* Tuousox, ſweet deſcriptive bard ! 
Inſpiring Autumn ſung ; 

Yet how ſhould we the months regard, 
That ſtopp'd his flowing tongue? 


Ah, luckleſs months, of all the reſt, 
To whoſe hard ſhare it fell ! 

For ſure he was the gentleſt breaſt 
'That ever ſung fo well. 


And ſee, the ſwallows now difown 
The roofs they lov'd before; 

Each, like his tuneful genius, flown 
To glad ſome happier ſhore. 


The wood-nymph eyes, with pale affright, 
The ſportſman's frantic deed ; ' 
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Whiie hounds and horns and yells unite 
To drown the muſe's reed. 


Ve fields, with blighted herbage brown, 
Ye ſkies no longer blue ! 
Too much we feel from fortune's frown, 


To bear theſe frowns from you. 


Where is the mead's unſullied green? 
The zephyr's balmy gale ? 

And where ſweet friendſhip's cordial mien, 
That brighten'd every vale ? 


What tho' the vine diſcloſe her dyes, 
And boaſt her purple ſtore ? 

Not all the vineyard's rich ſupplies 
Can ſoothe our ſorrows more. 


He! he is gone, whoſe moral ſtrain 
Could wit and mirth refine; 
He! he is gone, whoſe ſocial vein 
Surpaſs d the power of wine. 


Faſt by the ſtreams he deign'd to praiſe, 
In yon ſequeſter'd grove, 

To him a votive urn I raiſe; 

To him, and friendly love. 


Yes, there, my friend ! forlorn and fad, 
I grave your TwomsuN's name; 

And there, his lyre ; which fate forbad 
To ſound your growing fame. 
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There ſhall my plaintive ſong recount 
Dark themes of hopeleſs woc; 

And faſter than the dropping fount, 
ll teach mine eyes to flow. 


There leaves, in ſpite of Autumn, green, 
Sball ſhade the hallow'd ground; 

And Spring will there again be ſeen, 
To call forth flow'rs around. 


But no kind ſuns will bid me ſhare, 
Onee more, his-ſocial hour; 
Ah Spring! thou never canſt repair 
This loſs, to DAuox's bow'r. 


. ere EY 
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A PasToxair BALLAD, in Four Parts. 
Written 1 743. 


Arbuſta humileſque myticæ. Vin. 
I ABSENCE. 


YE ſhepherds fo cheerful and gay, 
Whoſe flocks never careleſſy roam; 


Should Coxvpox's happen to ſtray, 
Oh! call the poor wanderers home. 
Allow me to mule and to figh, 
Nor talk of the change that ye find ; 
None once was ſo watchiul as I; 


— 1 have left my dear PuyLLi1s behind. 


Now I know what it is, to have ſtrove 
With the torture of doubt and deſire; 
What it is, to admire and to love, 
And to leave her we love and admire. 


Ah! lead forth my flock in the morn, 


And the damps of each ev'ning repel; 


Alas! I am faint and forlorn : 


Il have bade my dear PurLiis farewek. « 


Since PHYLL1s vouchſaf d me a look, 
I never once dreamt of my vine; 
May 1 loſe both my pipe and my crook, 
If I knew of a kid that was mine. 
I priz'd every hour that went by, 
Beyond all that had pleas'd me before ; 
But now they are paſt, and I ſigh ; 
And I grieve that I priz'd them no more. 


But why do I languiſh in vain ? 
Why wander thus penſively here ? 
Oh! why did I come from the plain, 
Where I fed on the ſmiles of my dear ? 
They tell me, my favourite maid, 
The pride of that valley, is flown ; 
Alas! where with her I have ſtray'd, 
I could wander with pleaſure, alone. 


When forc'd the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguiſh I felt at my heart 
Yet I thought—but it might not be ſo 
"Twas with pain that ſhe ſaw me depart. 
She gaz'd, as 1 flowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly diſcern ; 
So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
I thought that ſhe bade me return. 


The pilgrim that journeys all day 
To viſit ſome far-diſtant ſhrine, 
If he bear but a relique away, 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
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Thus widely remoy'd from the fair, 
Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 
Soft hope is the relique I bear, 
And my ſolace wherever I go. 


Uu. HOPE. 


M* banks they are furniſh'd with bees, 
Whoſe murmur invites one to ſleep ; 
My grottos are ſhaded with trees, 
And my hills are white-over with ſheep. 
1 ſeldom have met with a loſs, 
Sucli health do my fountains beſtow ; 
My fountains all border'd with moſs, 
Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 


Not a pine in my grove is there ſeen, 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound : 
Not a beech's more beautiful green, 

But a ſweet-briar entwines it around. 
Not my fields, in the prime of the year, 

More charms than my cattle unfold; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 

But it glitters with fiſhes of gold. 


One would think ſhe might like to retire 
Io the bow'r I have labour'd to rear; 

Not a ſhrub that I heard her admire, 
But I haſted and plavted it there. 
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O how ſudden the jeſſamine trove 
With the lilac to render it gay ! 
Already it calls for my love, 
To prune the wild branches away. 


From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 
What ſtrains of wild melody flow ! 
How the nightingales warble their loves 
From thickets of roſes that blow 
And when her bright form ſhall appear, 
Each bird ſhall harmoniouſly join 
In a concert ſo ſoft and ſo clear, 
As—ſhe may not be fond to reſign. 


I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed: 
But let me that. plunder forbear, 

She will ſay twas a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er could be true, the averr'd, 

Who could rob a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 


have heard her with ſweetneſs-unfold' 
How that pity was due to—a dove: 
That it ever attended the bold; 
And the call'd it the ſiſter of love. 
But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, 
So much I her accents adore, 
Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe ſay, 
Methiaks I ſhould love her the more. 
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Can a boſom ſo gentle, remain 
__ Unmov'd, when her Coxynon ſighs ? 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 
Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe ? 
Dear regions of ſilence and ſhade ! 
Soft ſcenes of contentment and eaſc ! 
Where I could have pleaſingly ſtray d, 
If aught, in her abſence, could pleaſe. 


But where does my PnyLiiDa ſtray ? 

And where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 

And the ſhepherds as gentle as ours ? 
The groves may perhaps be as fair, 

And the face of the valleys as fine ; 
The ſwains may in manners compare, 
But their love is not equal to mine. 


m. SOLICITUDE, 


WH Y will you my paſſion reprove ? 
Why term it a folly to grieve ? 
Ere I ſhew you the charms of my love, 
She is fairer than you can belleve. 
With her mien the enamours the brave; 
With her wit ſhe engages the free; 
With her modeſty pleaſes the grave; 
She is ev ry way pleaſing to me, 
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O you that have been of her train, 
Come and join in my amorous lays; 
I could lay down my life for the ſwain, 
That will ſing but a ſong in her praiſe. 
When he ſings, may the nymphs of the town 
Come trooping, and liſten the while ; 
Nay, on him let not PayLiiva frown; 
— But I cannot allow her to ſmile, 


For when Par1DE:.. tries in the dance 
Any favour with PnyLL1s to find, 
O how, with one trivial glance, 
Might ſhe ruin the peace of my mind ! 
In ringlets he dreſſes his hair, 
And his crook is beſtudded aronnd ; 
And his pipe-—oh! may PayLt1s beware 
Of a magic there is in the found. 


"Tis his with mock paſſion to glow ; 
Tis his in ſmooth tales to anfold, 
4“ How her face is as bright as the ſnow, 
And her boſom, be ſure, is as cold ; 
How the nightingales labour the ſtrain, 
With the notes of his charmer to vie; 
How they vary their accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs, and die.” 


To the grove or the garden he ſtrays, 
And pillages every ſweet ; 
Then, ſuiting the wreath to his lays, 
He throws it at PuyLLts's feet. 
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« 0 PyYLL1s, he whiſpers, more fair, 
More ſweet than the jeſſamin's flow'r ! 

What are pinks, in a morn, to compare ? 
What is eglantine, after a ſhow'r ? 


Then the lily no longer is white; 

Then the roſe is depriv'd of its bloom; 
Then the violets die with deſpight, 

And the woodbines give up their perfume.” 
Thus glide the ſoft numbers along, 

And he fancies no ſhepherd his peer; 
et I never ſhould envy the ſong, 

Were not PayL11s to lend it an car. 


Let his crook be with hyacinths bound, 
So PBxYLIIs the trophy deſpiſe ; 
Let his forehead with laurels be crown'd, 
So they ſhine not in PuYLLis's eyes. 
The language that flows from the heart. 
Is a ſtranger to Pa IDL s tongue; 
et may ſhe beware of his art, 
Or ſure L muſt envy the ſong. 


3 
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IV. DISAPPOINTMENT. 


YE ſhepherds, give car to my lay, 
And take no more heed of my ſheep : 
They have nothing to do but to ſtray ; 


Lhave nothing to do but to weep, 


: 
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Yet do not my folly reprove | 
She was fair and my paſſion begun 
She ſmil'd----and I could not but love; 
She is faithleſs-—and L am undone. 


Perhaps I was void of all thought: 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſee, 

That a nymph ſo complete would be ſought 
By a ſwain more engaging than me, 

Ah! love ev'ry hope can inſpire ; 
It baniſhes wiſdom the while; 

And the lip of the nymph we admire - 
Seems for ever adorn'd with a ſmile. 


She is faithleſs, and I am undone : 

Ye that witneſs the woes I endure ; 
Let reaſon inſtruct you to ſhun 

What it cannot inſtruct you to cure. 
Beware how you loiter in vain 

Amid nymphs of an higher degree: 
It is not for me to explain 

How fair, and how fickle they be.. 


Alas! from the day that we met, 
What hope of an end to my woes ? 
When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repoſe. 
Yet time may diminith the pain: 
The flow'r, and the ſhrub, and the tree, 
Which I rear'd for her pleafure in vain,. 
In time may have comfort for ma. 
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The ſweets of a dev-ſprinkled roſe, 
The ſound of a murmuring ſtream, 


I be peace which from ſolitude flows, 


Henceforth ſhall be Cox vDox's theme. 

High tranſports are ſhewn to the ſight, 
But we are not to find them our oun; 

Fate never beſtow'd ſuch delight, | 
As I with my PayLLi1s had known. 


O ye woods, ſpread your branches apace; 
To your deepeſt receſſes I fly ; 

I would hide with the beaſts of the chace ; 
I would vaniſh from every eye. 
Yet my reed ſhall reſound thro' the grove 
With the ſame ſad complaint it begun 
How ſhe ſmil'd, and I could not but love; 

Was faithleſs, and I am undone ! 
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U. 
IEM MY DAWSON. 


A BALLAD. 


Written about the time of his execution in the year 1745. 


(COME liſten to my mournful tale, 
Ye tender hearts and lovers dear ; 
Nor will you ſcorn to heave a ſigh, 
Nor need you bluſh to ſhed a tear. 


And thou, dear KiTTy, peerleſs maid, 
Do thou a penſive ear incline ; 

For thou canſt weep at every woe; 
And pity every plaint—but mine, 


Young Dawso was a gallant boy, 
A brighter never trod the plain ; 

And we'l he lov'd one charming maid, 
And dearly was he lov'd again. 


One tender maid, ſhe lov'd him dear; 
Of gentle blood the damſel came; 

And faultleſs was her beauteous form, 
And ſpotleſs was her virgin fame. 
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But curſe on party's hateful ſtrife, 
That led the favour'd youth aſtray ; 
The day the rebel clans appear d, 
O had he never ſeen that day! 


Their colours, and their ſaſh he wore, 

And in the fatal dreſs was found; 

And now he muſt that death endure, 
Which gives the brave the keeneſt wound. 


How pale was then his true-love's cheek, 
When Jen's ſentence reach'd her car! 
For never yet did Alpine ſnows 

So pale, or yet ſo chill — 


With faultering voice, ſhe weeping ſaid, 
Oh Dawson, monarch of my heart; 

Think not thy death ſhall end our loves, 
For thou and I will never part. 


Yet might ſweet mercy: find'a place, 
And bring relief to JIæuux's woes ;; 

© Grone, without a pray'r for thee,, 
My oriſons ſhould never cloſe. 


The gracious prince that gave lim life; 
Would crown a never-dying flame; 

And every tender babe I bore 

Should learn to liſp the giver's name. 


But tho” he ſhould be dragg'd in ſcorn» 
To yonder ignominious tree ;. 
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He ſhall not want one conſtant friend 
To ſhare the cruel fates decree. 


O then her mourning coach was call'd, 
The fledge mov'd flowly on before; 
"Tho? borne in a triumphal car, 
She had not lov'd her fav'rite more. 


She follow'd him, prepar'd to view 
The terrible beheſts of law; 

And the laſt ſcene of Jemmy's woes, 
With calm and ſtedfaſt eye the ſaw. 


Diſtorted was that blooming face, 
Which ſhe had fondly lov'd fo long ; 

And tified was that tuneful breath, 
Which in her praiſe had ſweetly fung : 


And ſever'd was that beauteous neck, 
Round which her arms had fondly clogd; 

And mangled was that beauteous breaſt, 
On which her love- ſick head repos'd : 


And raviſh'd was that conſtant heart, 
She did to ev'ry heart prefer ; 

For tho' it could its king forget, 
*Twas true and loyal {till to her. 


Amid thoſe unrelenting flames, 
She bore this conſtant heart to ſee; 
But when 'twas moulder'd into duſt, 
Yet, yet, ſhe cry'd, I follow thee. 
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My death, my death alone can ſhew 
The pure, the laſting love I bore; 
Accept, O heaven! of woes like ours, 


The diſmal ſcene was o'er and paſt, 
The lover's mournful hearſe retir d; 
And, ſighing forth his name, expir'd. 


Tho juſtice ever muſt prevail, 
The tear my KrTTy ſheds, is due; 
For ſeldom ſhall ſhe hear a tale 
So ſad, ſo tender, yet ſo true. 
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III. 
Tux PRINCESS ELIZABETH: 


A Ballad, alluding to a ftory recorded of her, 
when ſhe was priſoner at WoodsTocs, 


1554. 


WII you hear how once repining 
Great ELIZA captive lay? 

Each ambitious thought reſigning, 

Foe to riches, pomp, and ſway ? 


While the nymphs and ſwains delighted 
Tript around in all their pride; 
Envying joys by others lighted, 

Thus the royal maiden cry'd. 


« Bred on plains, or born in vallies, 
Who would bid thoſe ſcenes adieu? 
Stranger to the arts of malice, 
Who would ever courts purſue ? 


Malice never taught to treaſure, 
Cenſure never taught to bear :; 
Love is all the ſhepherd's pleaſure; 
Love is all the damſel's care. 


How can they of humble ſtation 
Vainly blame the pow'rs above ? 
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Or accuſe the diſpenſation 
Which allows them all to love? 


Love like air is widely given; | 
Pow'r nor chance can theſe reſtrain; 
Trueſt, nobleſt gifts of heaven! 
Only pureſt on the plain! 


Peers can no ſuch charms diſcover, 
All in ſtars and garters dreſt, 

As, on Sundays, does the lover 
With his noſegay on bis breaſt. 


Pinks and roſes in profuſion, 
Said to fade when Cn1oe's near; 
Fops may uſe the ſame allufion ; 
But the ſhepherd is ſincere. 


Hark to yonder milk-maid ſinging 
Chearly o'er the brimming pail; 

Cowflips all around her ſpringing 
Sweetly paint the golden vale. 


Never yet did courtly maiden 
Move ſo ſprightly, look ſo fair; 

Never breaſt with jewels laden 
Pour a fong fo void of care. 


Would indulgent heav'n had granted 
Me ſome rural damſel's part! 

All the empire I had wanted 
Then had been my ſhepherd's heart. 
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Then, with him, o'er hills and mountains, 
Free from fetters, might I rove; 

Fearleſs taſte the cryſtal fountains ; 
Peaceful fleep beneath the grove. 


Ruſtics had been more forgiving ; 
Partial to my virgin bloom: 

None had envy'd me when living; 
None had triumph'd o'er my tomb.” 
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IV. | 


NANCY of tte VALE. 


A BALLAD. 


Nerine Galatea! thymo mihi dulcior Hyblz ! 


Candidior cygnis ! hered4 formoſior alba! 


THE weſtern ſky was purpled o'er 
With every pleaſing ray : 
And flocks reviving felt no more 
The ſultry heats of day: 


When from an hazle's artleſs bower 
Soft warbled STREPnoN's tongue; 
He bleſt the ſcene, he bleſt he hour, 

While Nancr's praiſe he ſung. 


© Let fops with fickle falſhood range 
The paths of wanton love, 

While weeping maids lament their change, 
And ſadden every grove : 


But endleſs bleſſings crown the day 
I faw fair EsuAu's dale! 

And every bleſſing finds its way 
Ta NAxcy of the Vale. 
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"Twas from AvoNna's banks the maid 
Diffus'd her lovely beams ; 

And every ſhining glance difplay'd 
The naiad of the ſtreams. 


Soft as the wild-duck's tender young, 
That float on Avon's tide; 

Bright as the water-lily, ſprung, 
And glittering ncar its ſide. 


Freſh as the bordering flowers, her bloom : 
Her eye, all mild to view; 

The little halcyon's azure plume 
Was never half ſo blue. 


Her ſhape was like the reed fo fleck, 

So taper, ſtrait, and fair; 
Her dimpled ſmile, her bluſhing check, 
How charming ſweet they were! 


Far in the winding Vale retir'd, 
This peerleſs bud I found; 

And thadowing rocks, and woods conſpir'd 
To fence her beauties round. 


That nature in fo lone a dell 
Should form a nymph fo ſweet ! 

Or fortune to her ſecret cell 
Conduct my wandering feet! 


Gay lordlings ſought her for their bride, 
But ſhe would nc'er incline : 
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«© Prove to your equals true, ſhe cry'd, 
As I will prove to mine. | 


*Tis STREPHON, on the mountain's brow, 
Has won my right good-will ; 

To him I gave my plighted vow, 
With him I'll climb the hill.” 


Struck with her charms and gentle truth, 
I claſp'd the conſtant fair ; 

To her alone I gave my youth, 
And vow my future care. 


And when this vow ſhall faithleſs prove, 
Or I thoſe charms forego; 

The ſtream that ſaw our tender love, 
That ſtream ſhall ceaſe to flow.” 
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THE 


SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


In Imitation of SyENSER. 
* 
—Aucditæ voces, vagitus & ingens, 
Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo. Vigo. 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 


What particulars in Spenſer were imagined moſt proper 
for the Author's imitation on this occaſion, are his- 
language, his ſimplicity, his manner of deſcription, and 
a peculiar tenderneſs of ſentiment remarkable through 
out his works. 


H me! full forely is my heart forlorn, 
To think how modeſt worth neglected lies; 
While partial fame doth with her blaſts adorn 
Such deeds alone, as pride and pomp diſguiſe; 
Deeds of ill fort, and miſchievous emprize :. 
Lend me thy clarion, goddeſs! let me try 
To ſound the praiſe of merit, ere it dies; 
Such as I oft have chanced to eſpy, 
Zoſt in the dreary ſhades of dull obſcurity. 
B. 3 | 
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In ev'ry village mark'd with little ſpire, 
Embow'r'd in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells, in lowly ſhed, and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom we ſchool-miſtreſs name; 

Who boaſts unruly brats with birch to tame; 

They grieven fore, in piteous durance pent, 

Aw'd by the pow'r of this relentleſs dame; 

And oft-times, on vagaries idly bent, 

For unkempt hair, or talk unconn'd, are ſorely ſhent. 


And all in ſight doth rife a birchen tree, 

Which learning near her little dome did ſtowe ; 

Whilom a twig of ſmall regard to ſee, | 

Tho' now ſo wide its waving branches flow 

And work the fimple vaſſals mickle woe; 

For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew, 

But their limbs ſhudder'd, and their pulſe beat low; 

And as they look'd they found their horror grew, 
And ſhap'd it into rods, and tingled at the view. 


89 have I ſeen (who has not, may conceive, ) 
A lifeleſs phantom near a garden plac'd; 
So doth it wanton birds of peace bereave, 
Of ſport, of ſong, of pleaſure, of repaſt; 
They ſtart, they ſtare, they wheel, they look aghaſt; 
Sad Servitude! ſuch comfortleſs annoy 
May no bold Briton's riper age cer taſte! 
Ne ſuperſtition clog his dance of joy, 
Ne viſion empty, vain, his native bliſs deſtroy. 


Near to this dome is found a patch fo green, 
On which the tribe their gamboles do difplay ; 
And at the door impris'ning board is ſeen, 
Left weakly wights of ſmaller ſize ſhould ſtray; 
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Eager, perdie, to baſk in ſunny day! 

The noiſes intermix'd, which thence reſound, 

Do learning's little tenement betray; 

Where ſits the dame, diſguis'd in look profound, 
And eyes her fairy throng, ang turns her wheel around. 


Her cap, far whiter than the driven ſnow, 

Emblem right meet of decency does yield: 

Her apron dy'd in grain, as blue, I trowe, 

As is the hare-bell that adorns the field: 

And in her hand, for ſceptre, ſhe does wield 

Tway birchen ſprays; with anxious fear entwin'd, 
With dark diſtruſt, and fad repentance fill'd; 

And ſtedfaſt hate, and ſharp affliction join'd, 

And fury uncontroul'd, and chaſtiſanent unkind. 


Few but have ken'd, in ſemblance meet pourtray d, 
The childiſh faces of old Eol's tram; 

I.1Bs, Norus, AvSTER: theſe in frowns array'd, 
How then would fare or earth, or ſky, or main, 
Were the ſtern god to give his ſlaves the rein? 

And were not ſhe rebellious breaſts to quell, 

And were not ſhe her ſtatutes to maintain, 

The cot no more, I ween, were deem'd the cell, 
Where comely peace of mind, and decent order dwell. 


A ruſſet ſtole was o'er her ſhoulders thrown; 
A ruſſet kirtle fenc'd the nipping air; 
"Twas fimple ruſſet, but it was her own; | 
"T'was her own country bred the flock fo fair! 
"Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare; 
And, ſooth, to ſay, her pupils, rang'd around, 
Thro' pious awe, did term it paſſing rare; 
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For thev in gaping wonderment abound, | 
And think, no doubt, ſhe been the greateſt wight' on. 
ground. | 


Albeit ne flatt'ry did corrupt her truth, 
Ne pompous title did debauch her ear; 
Goody, good-woman, goſſip, n'aunt, forſooth, 
Or dame, the fole additions ſhe did hear ; 
Yet theſe ſhe challeng'd, theſe ſhe held right dear : 
Ne would eſteem him act as mought behove, 
Who ſhould not honour'd eld with theſe revere: 
For never title yet ſo mean could prove, 
But there was eke a mind which did that title love. 


One ancient hen ſhe took: delight to feed, 

The plodding pattern of the buſy dame; 

Which, ever and anon, impell'd by need, 

Into her ſchool, begirt with chickens, came; 

Such favour did her paſt deportment claim : 

And, if neglect had laviſh'd on the ground 

Fragment of bread, ſhe would collect the ſame; 

For well ſhe knew, and quaintly could expound, 
What fin it were to waſte the ſmalleſt crumb ſhe found. 


Herbs too ſhe knew, and well of each could ſpeak. 
That in her garden ſip'd the filv'ry dew; 
Where no. vain flow'r diſclos'd a gawdy ſtreak ; 
But herbs for uſe, and phyſick, not a few, 
Of grey renown, within thoſe borders grew :. 
The tufted baſil, pun-provoking thyme, 
Freſh baum, and mary-gold of chearful hue; 
The lowly gill, that never, dares to climb; 
And more 1 fain ** diſdaining here to rhyme. 
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Yet euphraſy may not be left unſung, 

That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around; 
And pungent radiſh, biting infants tongue; 

And plantain ribb'd, that heals the reaper's wound; 
And marj'ram ſweet, in ſhepherd's. poſie found; 
And lavender, whoſe ſpikes of azure bloom 

Shall be, ere-while, in arid bundles. bound, 

To lurk amidſt the labours of her loom, 

And crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle rare per- 
_ fume 4 | 


And here trim roſemarine, that whilom erown'd 
The daiatieſt garden of the proudeſt peer; 

Ere, driven from its envy'd ſite, it found 

A facred ſhelter for its branches here; 

Where edg'd with gold its glitt'ring ſkirts appear. 
Oh waſſel days! O cuſtoms meet and well! 

Ere this was baniſh'd from its lofty ſphere : 
Simplicity then ſought this humble cell, 

Nor ever would the more with thane and lordling dwell. 


Here oft the dame, on ſabbath's decent eve, 
Hymned ſuch pſalms as STExnaoLD forth did mete, 
If winter twere, ſhe to her hearth did cleave, 

But in her garden found a ſummer ſeat; 

Sweet melody! to hear her then repeat 

How Iſrael's ſons, beneath a foreign king, 

While taunting foe-men did a ſong intreat, 

All, for the nonce, untuning ev'ry ſtring, 
1 111K they to fing. 


For ſhe was juſt, and friend to virtuous lors, 
And paſs d much time in truly virtuous deed.; 
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And, in thoſe elfins* ears, would oft deplore 

The times, when truth by popiſh rage did bleed; 
And tortious death was true devotion's mead z 

And ſimple faith in iron chains did mourn, 

That nould on wooden image place her creed; 

And lawny faints in ſmould'ring flames did burn: 
Ah! deareſt Lord, forefend, thilk days ſhould e'er re- 
turn. 


In elbow chair, like that of Scottiſh ſtem 

By the ſharp tooth of cank'ring eld defac'd, 

In which, when he receives his diadem, 

Our ſov'reign prince and liefeſt liege is plac'd, 
The matron fate; and ſome with rank ſhe grac'd, 
(The ſource of children's and of courticr's pride!) 
Redreſs'd affronts, for vile affronts there paſsd; 
And warn'd them not the fretfal to deride, 

But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 


Right well ſhe knew each temper to deſcry, 

To thwart the proud, and the ſubmiſs to raiſe; 
Some with vile copper prize exalt on high, 

And ſome entice with pittance ſmall of praiſe; 
And other ſome with baleſul ſprig ſhe fravs: 
Ev'n abſent, ſhe the reins of pow'r doth hold, 
While with quaint arts the giddy crowd ſhe ſways; 
Forewarn'd, if little bird their pranks behold, 
"Twill whiſper in her ear, and all the ſcene unfold. 


Lo now with ſtate ſhe utters the command ! 
Eſtſoons the urchins to their taſks repair; 
Their books of ſtature ſmall they take in hand. 
Which with pellucid horn fecured are; 
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To ſave from finger wet the letters fair: 

The work ſo gay, that on their back is ſeen, 

St. GrorGr's high atchievements does declare; 

On which thilk wight that has y-gazing been, 

Kens the forth-coming rod, unpleaſing ſight, I ween ! 


* Ah luckleſs he, and born beneath the beam 
Of evil ſtar! it irks me whilſt I write! 
As erſt the * bard by MuLta's ſilver ſtream, 
Oft, as he told of deadly dolorous plight, 
Sigh'd as he ſung, and did in tears indite. 
For brandiſhing the rod, ſhe doth begin 
To looſe the brogues, the ſtripling's late delight 
And down they drop; appears his dainty ſkin, 
Fair as the furry coat of whiteſt ermilin. 


O ruthful ſcene! when from a nook obſcure, 
His little ſiſter doth his peril ſee : 
All playful as the fate, ſhe grows demure; l 
She finds full ſoon her wonted ſpirits flee; 1 
She meditates a pray'r to ſet him free: 3 
Nor gentle pardon could this dame deny, 
(If gentle pardon could with dames agree) 
To her ſad grief that ſwells in cither eye, 

And wrings her fo that all for pity ſhe could dye. 


No longer can ſhe now her ſhrieks command; 
And hardly ſhe forbears, thro' aweful fear, 

To ruſhen forth, and, with preſumptuous hand, 
To ſtay harſh juſtice in its mid career. 
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On thee ſhe calls, on thee her parent dear! 
(Ah! too remote to ward the ſhameful blow!) 
She ſees no kind domeſtic viſage near, | 
And ſoon a flood of tears begins to flow; 

And gives a looſe at laſt to unavailing woe. 


But ah! what pen his piteous plight may trace? 
Or what device his loud laments explain ? 
The form uncouth of his diſguiſed face? 
The pallid hue that dyes his looks amain ? 
The plenteous ſhow'r that does his cheek diſtain? 
When he, in abject wiſe, implores the dame, 
Ne hopeth aught of ſweet reprieve to gain; 
Or when from- high ſhe levels well her aim, 
And, thro' the thatch, his cries each falling ſtroke pro- 


The other tribe, aghaſt, with fore diſmay, 

Attend, and conn their taſks with mickle care : 

By turns, aſtony'd, ev'ry twig ſurvey, 

And, from. their fellow's hateful wounds, beware; 

Knowing, I wift, how each the ſame may ſhare; 

Till fear has taught them a performance meet, 

And to the well-known cheſt the dame repair; 

Whence oft with ſugar'd cates ſhe doth em greet, 
And ginger-bread y-rare; now, certes, doubly ſweet !* 


See to their ſeats they hye with merry glee, 

And in beſeemly order ſitten there; 

All but the wight of bum y-galled, he, 

Abhorreth bench and ſtool, and fourm, and chair; 
(This hand in mouth y-fix'd, that rends his hair;) 
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And eke with ſobs profound, and heaving breaſt, 
Convulſions intermitting! does declare 

His grievous wrong; his dame's unjuſt beheſt ; 
And ſcorns her offer'd love, and ſhuns to be careſs d. 


His face beſprent with liquid cryſtal ſhines, 

His blooming face that ſeems a purple flow'r, 
Which low to earth its drooping head declines, 

All ſmear'd and fully'd by a vernal ſhow'r. 

O the hard boſoms of deſpotic pow r 

All, all, but ſhe, the author of his ſhame, 

All, all, but the, regret this mournful hour: 

Yet hence the youth, and hence the flow'r, ſhall claim, 
If fo I deem aright, tranſcending worth and fame. 


Behind ſome door, in melancholy thought, 
Mindleſs of food, he, dreary caitiff! pines; 

Ne for his fellow's joyaunce careth aught, 

But to the wind all merriment reſigns; 

And deems it ſhame, if he to peace inclines ; 
And many a ſullen look aſcance is ſent, 

Which for his dame's annoyance he defigns ; 

And till the more to pleaſure him ſhe's bent, 
The more doth he, perverſe, her haviour paſt reſent. 


Ah me! how much I fear leſt pride it be! 

But if that pride it be, which thus inſpires, 
Beware, ye dames, with nice diſcernment ſee, 
Ye quench not too the ſparks of nobler fires : 
Ah! better far than all the muſes' lyres, 

All coward arts, is valour's gen'rous heat; 

The firm fixt breaſt which fit and right requizes, 
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Like VexNoN's patriot ſoul ; more juſtly great 
Than craft that pimps for ill, or flow'ry falſe deceit. 


Yet nurs'd with (kill, what dazzling fruits appear! 
' Ev*'n now ſagacious foreſight points to ſhow 

A little bench of heedleſs biſhops here 

And there a chancellour in embryo, 

Or bard ſublime, if bard may e er be ſo, 

As MILTON, SHAKESPEAR, names that ne'er ſhall dye! 
'Tho' now he crawl along the ground fo low, 

Nor 'weeting how the muſe ſhou'd ſoar on high, 
Wiſheth, poor ſtarv ling elf! his paper kite may fly. 


And this perhaps, who cens'ring the deſign, 

Low lays the houſe which that of cards doth build, 
Shall DeNN1s be! if rigid fates incline, 

And many an epic to his rage ſhall yield ; 

And many a poet quit th' Aonian field ; 

And, ſour'd by age, profound he ſhall appear, 

As he who now with ſdainful fury thrill'd 

Surveys mine work; and levels many a ſneer, 

And furls his wrinkiy front, and Fenn What ſtuff is 
here? 


But now Dan Puorzus gains the middle ky, 
And liberty unbars her priſon door; 

And like a ruſhing tortent out they fly, 

And now the grafly cirque han cover'd o'er 

With hoiſt rons revel-rout and wild uproar; 

A thouſand ways in wanton rings they run, 
Heav'n ſhield their ſhort-liv'd paſti mes, I bee 
For well may freedom erſt ſo dearly won, 

Appear to Britiſh elf more gladſome than the ſun. 
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Enjoy, poor imps! enjoy your ſportive trade, 

And chaſe gay flies, and cull the faireſt flow'rs; 

For when my bones in graſs-green fods are laid; 

For never may ye taſte more careleſs hours 

In knightly caſtles or in ladies bow'rs. 

O vain to ſeek delight in carthly thing 

But moſt in courts where proud ambition tow'rs ; 

Deluded wight ! who weens fair peace can ſpring 
Beneath the pompous dome of keſar or of king. 


See in each ſprite ſome various bent appear ! 
Theſe rudely carol moſt incondite lay; 

Thoſe ſaunt ring on the green, with jocund leer 
Salute the ſtranger paſſing on his way ; 

Some builden fragile tenements of clay; 

Some to the ſtanding lake their courſes bend, 
With pebbles ſmooth at duck and drake to play ; 
Thilk to the huxter's ſav ry cottage tend, 


# 
In paſtry kings and queens th' allotted mite to ſpend. 1 


Here, as each ſeaſon yields a different ſtore, 4 
Each ſeaſon's ſtores in order ranged been; p 
Apples with cabbage-net y- cover d o'er, 
Galling full fore th' unmoney d wight, are ſeen; 
And gooſe-b'rie clad in liv'ry red or green; 
And here of lovely dye, the cath'rine pear, 
Fine pear | as lovely for thy juice, I ween : 
O may no wight c'er pennylets come there, 
Leſt ſmit with ardent love he pine with hopeleſs care! 


See! cherries here, ere cherries yet abound, 
With thread fo white in tempting poſies ty d, 
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| Scatt'ring like blooming maid their glances round, 
With pamper'd look draw little eyes aſide; 
And muſt be bought, tho' penury betide. 
The plumb all azure, and the nut all brown, 
And here each ſeaſon, do thoſe cakes abide, 
Whoſe hononr'd names th' inventive city own, 
Rend'ring thro Britain's iſle Salopia's praiſes known. 


Admir'd SAaLop1a ! that with venial pride 
Eyes her bright form in SzverN's ambient wave, 
Fam'd for her loyal cares in perils try d, 
Her daughters lovely, and her ſtriplings brave: 
Ah! midſt the reſt, may flowers adorn his grave, 
Whoſe art did firſt theſe dulcet cates diſplay ! 
A motive fair to learning's imps he gave, 
Who chearleſs o'er her darkling region. ſtray; 
*T#1 reaſon's morn ariſe, and light them on their way. 
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„ Y 3 £8 
Written at an Inn at HEN LEV. 


. dhe thee, fair freedom! I retire . 
From flattery, cards, and dice, and din; 
Nor art thou found in manſions higher 
Than the low cot, or humble inn. 


Tis here with houndleſs pow'r, I reign; 
And every health which I begin, 

"Converts dull port to bright champaign 
Such freedom crowns it, at an inn. 


I fly from pomp, I fly from plate 
I fly from falſchood's fpecions grin ! 
Freedom I love, and form I hate, 
And chuſe my lodgings at an inn. 


Here, waiter | take my ſordid ore, 

Which lacqueys elſe might hope to wing 
It buys, what courts have not in ſtore; 

It buys me freedom at an inn. 


Whoce'er has travell'd life's dull round, 
Where'er his ſtages may have been, 

May ſigh to think he ſtill has found 
The warmeſt welcome, at an inn. 
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I. 
ren 


(Beſide a ſmall Roor-Housx.) 


HERR in a cool grot and moſſy cell, 
We rural fays and fairies dwell; 
Tho' rarely ſeen by mortal eye, 

When the pale moon aſcending high, 
Darts thro' yon limes her quivering beams, 
We friſk it near theſe cryſtal ſtreams. 


Her beams reflected from the wave, 
Afford the light our revels crave; 
The turf, with daiſies broider'd o'er; 
Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor ;- 
Nor yet for artful ſtrains we call, 
But liſten to the water's fall. 


Would you then taſte our tranquil ſcene, 
Be ſure your boſoms be ſerene ; 
Devoid of hate, devoid of ſtrife, | 
Devoid of all that poiſons life : 

And much it 'vails you in their place, 
Jo graft the love of human race. 


— 


And tread with awe theſe favour'd bowers, 
Nor wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flowers; 
So may your path with ſweets abound ! 

So may your couch with reſt be crown'd ! 
But harm betide the wayward ſwain, 
Who dares oyr hallow'd haunts profane 
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II. 
INSCRIPTION. 


O Let me haunt this peaceful ſhade; 
Nor let ambition e' er invade 

The tenants of this leafy bower 

"That ſhun her paths, and flight her power, 


Hither the peaceful halcyon flies 

From ſocial meads, and open ſkies; 
Pleas'd by this rill her courſe to ſteer, 
And hide her ſapphire plumage here. 


The trout bedropt with crimſon ſtains, 
Forſakes the river's proud domains; 
Forſakes the ſun's unwelcome gleam, 
To lurk within this humble ſtream. 


And ſure I hear the Naiad fay, 

Flow, flow, my ſtream, this devious way, 
* Tho' lovely foft thy murmurs are, 

« 'Thy waters lovely cool and fair. 


« Flow, gentle ſtream, nor let the vain 

Thy ſmall unſully' d ſtores diſdain : 

Nor let the penſive ſage repine, | 

* Whoſe latent courſe reſembles thine.” = 
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III. 
INSCRIPTION 
TO 
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— Semi-redufta Venus.” 


2 4 O Venus, Venus here retir'd, 
My ſober vows I pay: 
Not her on Paphian plains admir'd, 
The bold, the pert, the gay. 


Not her, whoſe amorous leer prevail d 
To bribe the Phrygian boy; 

Not her, who, clad in armour, fail'd 
To ſave difaftrous Troy. 


Freſh riſing from the foamy tide, 
She every boſom warms ; 

While half-withdrawn ſhe ſeems to hide, 
And half-reveals her charms. 


Learn hence, ye boaſtful ſons of tafte, 
Who plan the rural ſhade; 

Learn hence to ſhun the vicious waſte 
Of pomp, at large diſplay d. 
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Let ſweet concealment's magic art 
Your mazy bounds inveſt; 
And while the ſight unveils a part, 
Let fancy paint the teſt, * 


To grace your wood or field; 
No ray obtruſive pall the ſight, , , 
In aught you paint or build. 


And far be driven the ſumptuous glare 
Of gold, from Britiſh groves; 

And far the meretricious air 
Of China's vain alcoves. 


'Tis bathful beauty ever twines 
The moſt coercive chain 

"Tis ſhe, that fovereign rule declines, 
Who beſt deſerves to reign. 
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INSCRIPTION 
0 A 
GOTHIC ALCOVE. 


O Von that bathe in courtly blyſſe, | 3 
Or toyle in fortune's giddy ſpheare; | 
Do not too raſhly deeme amylſle 
Of him, that bydes contented here. 


1 | 
Which o'er each careleſſe lymbe he flyngs: 
Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle, 
In which he quaffs the lympid ſprings. 


Forgive him, if at eve or dawne, 
Devoide of worldlye carke he ſtraye: 
Or all beſide ſome flowerye lawne, 
He waſte his inoffenſive daye. 


So may he pardonne fraud and ſtrife, 
If ſuch in courtlye haunt he ſee : 
For faults there beene in buſye life, 
From which theſe peaceful glennes are free, 
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GHEPHERD, would'ſt thou here obtain 
1 Pleaſure unalloy d with pain? 

Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere ? 

Gentle ſhepherd, lend an car. 


Learn to reliſh calm delight, 

Verdant vales and fountains bright; 

Trees that nod on- floping hills, 
Caves that echo tinkling rills. 


If thou canſt no charm diſcloſe 
In the ſimpleſt bud that blows ; 
Go, forſake thy plain and fold, 
Join the crowd, and toil for gold. 0 


Tranquil pleaſures never cloy; | 

Baniſh each tumultuous joy : 1 
All but love — for love inſpires | 
Fonder wiſhes, warmer fires. 


J. ove and all its joys be thine— 


Yet ere thou the reins reſign, 
| Ts * 


Hear what reaſon ſeems to ſay, 
Hear attentive, and obey. 


* Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 

«4 But beneath em lurks a thorn; + 
% Fair and flowery is the brake, 
Let it hides. the vengeful ſnake. 


Think not ſhe whoſe, empty pride 

« Dares the fleecy garb deride, 

„ Think not the, who, light and vain, 
« Scorns the ſheep, can love the fwain. 


% Artleſs deed and ſimple dreſs, 
Mark the choſen ſhepherdefs; 
** Thoughts by decency controPd, . 
Well conceiv'd, and freely told. 


« Senſe that ſhuns each conſeious air, 
„Wit that falls cre welt aware; 
© Generous pity prone to ſigh 

If her kid or lambkia die. 


Let not lacre, let not pride 


Draw thee. from. fuch charms aſide; 


* Have not thoſe their proper ſphere ? 2 
5 Gentler paſſions triumph here. 


« See, to ſweeten thy repoſe, 


The bloſſom buds, the fountain flows; 


Lo! to crown thy healthful board, 
, All that milk and n. 


, 
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geek no more — the reſt is vain; 

« Pleaſure ending ſoon in pain: 

« Anguilh lightly gilded o'er : 

% Cloſe thy wiſh, and ſeck no more.“ 


0 UF 


* 


* 


VARIOUS.-SUBJECTS. 


0 'N 4 
ne 
A FRAGMEN T. 


"PALING an evening's walk with a friend in the 

country, among many grave. remarks, he was 
making the following obſervation. There is not, ſays 
he, any one quality fo inconſiſtent with reſpect, as 
what is commonly called familiarity. You do not find 
one in fifty whoſe regard is proof againſt it. At the 
ſame time, it is hardly poſſible to inſiſt upon ſuch a 
deference as will render you ridiculous, if it be ſup- 
ported by common ſenſe. Thus much at leaſt is evi- 
*dent, that your demands will be fo ſucceſsful, as to 
procure a greater ſhare than if you had made no ſuch 
demand. I may frankly own to you, Leander, that 
I frequently derived uneaſineſs from a familiarity with 
ſuch perſons as deſpiſed every thing they could obtain 
with eaſe. Were it not better, therefore, to be ſome- 
what frugal of our affability, at leaſt, to allot it only 
to the few perſons of diſcernment who can make the 
proper diſtinction betwixt real dignity and pretended : 
To neglect thoſe characters, which, being impatient to 
grow familiar, are at the ſame time very far from fa- 
-miliarity-proof: To have poſthumous fame in view, 
awhich affords us the moſt pleaſing landſkip: To enjoy 
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the amuſement of reading, and the conſciouſneſs that 
reading paves the way to general eſteem : To preſerve 
a conſtant regularity of temper, and alſo of conſtitu- 

tion, for the moſt part but little conſiſtent with a pro- 
miſeuous intercourſe with men: To ſhun all illiterate, 
though ever fo jovial aſſemblies; inſipid, perhaps, when 
preſent, and, upon reflection, painful: To meditate 
on thoſe abſent or departed friends, who value, or va- 
lued us for thoſe qualities with which they were beſt ac- 
quainted : To partake with fuch a friend as you, the 
delights of a ſtudious and rational retirement. Are 
not thoſe the paths that lead to happineſs ? 


In anſwer to this (for he ſeemed to feel ſome late 
' mortification) I obſerved, that what we loſt by fami- 
liarity in reſpect, was generally made up to us by the 
aſſection it procured; and that an abſolute ſolitude was 
ſo very contrary to our natures, that, were he excluded 
from ſociety, but for a ſingle fortnight, he would be 
exhilarated at the ſight of the firſt beggar that he ſaw. 


Wuar follows, were thoughts thrown out in our 
further diſcourſe upon the ſubject; without order or 
connection, as they occur to my remembrance. 


sour reſerve is a debt to prudence; as freedom and 
ſimplicity of converſation, is a debt to good- nature. 


Turar would not be any abſolute neceſſity for re- 
ſerve, if the world were honeſt : Yet, even then, -it 
would prove expedient : For, in order to attain any de- 


tree of deference, it ſeems neceflary that people ſhould 
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imagine you have more accompliſhments than you diſ- 
cover. 


IT is on this depends one of the excellencies of the 
judicious Virgil. He leaves you ſomething ever to ima- 
gine; and, ſuch is the conſtitution of the human 
mind, that we think fo highly of nothing, as of that 
whereof we do not ſee the bounds. This, as Mr. Burke 
ingeniouſly obſerves, affords the pleaſure when we ſur- 
vey a cylinder. And Sir John Suckling ſays, 


They who know all the wealth they have, are 


Poor; 
He's only rich who cannot tell his ſtore. 


A PERSON that would ſecure to himſelf great defe- 
rence, will, perhaps, gain his point by ſilence, as ei- 
feftually as by any thing he can ſay. 


To be, however, a niggard of one's obſervations, is 
ſo much worſe than to hoard up one's money, as the 
former may be both imparted and retained at the ſame - 


time, 


| Mev oftentimes pretend to proportion their reſpect 
to real deſert; but a ſupercilious reſegye and diſtance 
wearies them into a compliance with more. This ap- 
pears ſo very manifeſt to many perſons of the loſty 
character, that they uſe no better means to acquire re- 
ſpe, than, like highwaymen, to make a demand of 


* Treatiſe of the ſublime and beautiful. 
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| it. They will, like Empedocles, jump into the fire 
rather than betray the mortal part of their character. 


Ir. is. en the fine grindple of diſtance Chat u- 
tions are brought to believe that their great duke know- 
eth all things, as is the caſe in ſome countries. 


_ Bxcuſe the want of even humanity; 

And caſtern kings, who vulgar view diſdain, 
Require no worth to fix their awful reign. | 
You cannot ſay in truth what may diſgrace em, 

Jou know in what predicament to place em. 
Alas! in all the glare of light reveal'd, 
Even virtue charms us leſs than vice conceal'd? 


bi while no human form or fault they fee, 


For ſome ſmall worth he had, the man was priz'd, 
Ale added frankneſs—and he grew deſpis'd, 


We want comets, not ordinary planets : 
Tædet quotidianarum harum formarum.“ 
A "'TERENCE» 


Hunc cœlum, et ſtellas, et decedentia oertis 

Tempora 'momentis, ſunt qui formidine nulla 
| imbugi ſpeQent. } 

VirTues, like eſſences, loſe their fragrance when 
expoſed. They are ſenſitive plants, which will not beat 
too familiar approaches. 


Lzr ns be careful to diſtinguiſh modeſty, which is 
ever amiable, from reſerve, which is only prudent. A 
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man is hated ſometimes for pride, when it was an ex- 
ceſs of humility gave the occaſion. 


Wuar is often termed ſhyneſs, is nothing more than 
reſined ſenſe, and an indifference to common obſerra- 
tions. 


Tur reſerved man's intimate acquaintance, are, for 
the molt part, fonder of him, than the perſons of a 
more affable character, i. c. he pays them a greater 
compliment, than the other can do his, as he diſtin- 
guiſhes them more. 


IT is indolence, and the pain of being upon one's 
guard, that makes one hate an artful character. 


Tur moſt reſerved of men, that will not exchange 
two ſyllables together in an Englich coffee-houſe, ſhould 
they meet at Iſpahan, would drink ſherbet, and eat a 
a meſs of rice together. | 


Tur man of thew is vain : the reſerved man is proud 
more properly. The one has greater depth, the other 
a more lively imaginatioa—'The one is more frequent- 
ly reſpected, the other more generally beloved. The 
one a Cato: the other a Cæſar. Vide Salluſt. 


Wuar Czfar ſaid of rubicundos amo; pallidos timeo; 
may be applicd to ſamiliarity, and to reſerve. 


A RESERVED man often makes it a rule to leave com- 
pany with a good fpeech ; and, I believe, ſometimes 
| Mo 
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proceeds ſo far as to. leave company, becauſe he has. 
made one. Yet it is his fate often, like the mole, to 
imagine himſelf deep when he is near the ſurface. 


Wæræurx it prudent to decline this reſerve, and this 
horror of diſcloſing foibles; to give up a part of cha- 
racter to ſecure the reſt:—The world will certainly in- 
6ſt upon having ſame part to pull to pieces. Let us 
throw out ſome follies to the envious :. as we give up 
counters to an highwayman, or a. barrel to a whale, in 
order to ſave one's money and ene's ſhip : to let it 
make exceptions to one's head of hair, if one can eſ- 
cape being ſtabbed. in the heart. 


The reſerved man ſhould drink double glaſſes. 


PrvuDENT men lock up their motives, letting fami- 
liars have a key to their heart, or to their garden. 


A RESERVED man is in continual eonflit with the 
Hcial part of his nature; and even grudges himſelf the. 
Hugh into which he ſometimes is batraycd. 


© Seldom: he ſmiles 
And ſmiles in ſuch a fort as he diſtained: 
« Himſelf—that could. be moved to ſmile at any 
thing—— 


« A Fool and his words are ſoon. parted; for ſo 
mould the proverb run, 


Common underſtandings, like cits in gardening, al- 
low no ſhades to their picture. 
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MopesTy often paſſes for errant haughtineſs; as, 
what is deemed ſpirit in an horſe, proceeds from fear. 


Tur higher character a perſon ſupports, the more 
he ſhould regard his minuteſt actions. 


Tux reſerved man ſhould bring a certificate of his 
honeſty, before he be admitted into company. 


RESERVE is no more eſſentially connected with un- 
derſtanding, than a church-organ with devotion, or- 
wine with good nature *.. 


* 'Theſe were no other than a collection of hints, 
. when I propoſed to write a poetical eſſay on Reſervo. 


A 
ct nac 
«© Anime nil magne landis egentes.” 


Hear is an order of perſons in the world, whoſo 

thoughts never deviate from the common road ; 
whatever events occur, whatever objects preſent them- 
ſelves, their obſervations are as uniform, as though 
they were the conſequence of inſtinct. There is no- 
thing places theſe men in a more inſignificant point of 
light, than a compariſon of their ideas with the refine- 
ments of ſome great genius. I ſhall only add, by way 
of reflection, that it is people of this ſtamp, that, to- 
gether with the ſoundeſt health, often enjoy the great- 
eſt equanimity: their paſſions, like dull ſteeds, being 
the leaſt apt to endanger, or miſguide them: yet, ſuch 
is the fatality ! men of genius are often expected to act 
with moſt diſcretion, on account of that very fancy 
which is their greateſt impediment. 


I was taking a view of Weſtminſter-abbey, with an 
old gentleman of exceeding honeſty, but the ſame de- 
gree of underſtanding, as that I have deſcribed. 


Turn had nothing paſſed in our way thither, be- 
fide the cuſtomary ſalutations, and an endeavour to de- 
G 3 
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.cide with. aceuracy upon the preſent temperature of the 
weather. On paſſing over the threlhald, he obſerved, 
with an air of — that it was a brave an- 


cient place. 


I TotD him, I thonght there was none more ſuit- 
able, to moralize upon the futility of all earthly glory, 
as there was none which contained the aſhes of men 
that had acquired a greater ſhare of it. On this he 
A ee fits WINE but n ce ad angd 


$7 8 8 e e * havies 

had time to.refleQ upon the monuments of men fa- 

mous in their generations, he ſtood collected in him- 

ſelf; aſſuring me, ** there was no fort of excellence 

4. eg e rd ee | 
it UTR & 

1 —— the zocker er 4 Ae and 
ſaid, it was not only my preſent opinion, but had been 
0 for a number of years. Right,” ſays be, and 
4 for my on part, I ſeldom love to publiſh my re- 
„ marks upon a ſubject, till I have had them confirm- 
ed to me by à long caurſe of experience. 


Tuis laſt maxim, ſomewhat beyond his uſual depth, 
occaſioned a ſilence of ſome fe minutes. The ſpring 
had been too much bent to recover immediately its 
wonted vigour. We had taken ſome few turns up and 
down the left-hand ayle, when he caught ſight of à 
monument ſomewhat larger than the reſt,” and more 
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mation. As I remember, it was raiſed to an anceſtor 
of the D. of Newcaſtle. © Well,” ſays he, with an air 
of cunning, this is indeed a fine piece of workman- 
« (hip; but I cannot conceive this finery is of any ſig- 
<< nification to the perſon buried there.” 1 told him, 
I thought not; and that, under a notion of reſpect to 
the deceaſed, people were frequently impoſed apon by 
their own pride and affectation. 


We were now arrived at the monument of. Sir 
George Chamberlain; where my friend had juſt per- 
uſed enough to inform him that he was an eminent 
phylician, when he broke out with precipitation, end 
as though ſome important diſcovery had itruck his fan- 
cy on a ſudden. I likened to him with attention, till 
I found him labonring to inſinuate, that phyſicians 
themſelves could not fave their lives when their time 
Was come. | 


Hr had not proceeded many ſteps from it, before 
he beckoned to our Cicerone. Friend,” fays he, 
pointing with his cane, how long has that gentleman 
<< been dead?” The man ſet him right in that parti- 
cular; after which, putting on a woful countenance, 
«c Well,” ſays he, “to behold how faſt time flies a- 
© way! *Tis but a ſmall time to look back upon, ſince 
4% he and I met at the Devil . Alas,” continued he, 
© we ſhall never do fo again.“ Indulging myſelf with , 
a pun that eſcaped me on a ſudden, I told him I hoped 
not; and immediately took my leave. 


A well-known tavern near Lemple-bar. 
G 4 
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' 'Tans old gentleman, as I have ſince heard, paſſe 
his life chiefly in the country; where it faintly partici 
pated either of pleaſure or pain. His chief delights in- 
deed were ſenſual, but thoſe of the leſs vigorous kind, 
an afternoon's pipe, an evening walk, or a nap after 
dinner. His death, which happened, it ſeems, quickly 
after, was occaſioned by an uniform application to 
Boſtock's cordial, whatever his caſe required. Indeed, 
his diſcourſe, when any complained of ſickneſs, was a 
little exuberant in the praiſes of this noble cathartic. 
- But his diſtemper proving of a nature to which this re- 
medy was wholly foreign, as well as this precluding the 
uſe of a more eſſectual recipe, he expired, not without 
the character of a moſt conſiderate perſon. I find by 
one part of his will, he obliged his heir to conſume a 
certain quantity of ale among his neighbours, on the 
day he was born; and by another, left a ring of bells 
to the church adjoining to his garden. It looks as if 
the old gentleman had not only an averſion to much 
reflection in himſelf, but endeavoured. to provide againſt 
it in ſucceeding generations. 925 


I rave heard, that he ſometimes boaſted that he 
Was a diſtant relation of Sir Roger de Coverly. 
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UNCONNECTED 
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CAaLLD 2 ERC 


Gene may be divided into three ſpecies 

kitchen- gardening parterre-gardening and 
landikip, or pictureſque-gardening; which latter is the 
ſubje intended in the following pages It conſiſts in 
pleaſing the imagination by ſcenes of grandeur, beauty, 
or variety. Convenience merely has no ſhare here; any 
further than as it pleaſes the imagination. 


 PerHAPSs the diviſion of the pleaſures of imagination, 
according as they are ſtruck by the great, the various, 
and the beautiful, may be accurate enough for my pre- 
ſent purpoſe : why each of them affects us with plea- 
ſure, may be traced in other authors. See Burke, 
Hutcheſon, Gerard, the Theory of Agreeable Senſa- 
tions, c. 


 * Garden-ſcenes may perhaps be divided into the 
fublime, the beautiful, and the melancholy or penſive; 
to which laſt I know not but we may aſſign a middle 
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Turxr ſeems, however, to be ſome objects which a- 
ford a pleaſure not reducible to either of the foregoing 
heads. A ruin, for inſtance, may be neither new to 
us, nor majeſtic, nor beautiful, yet afford that pleaſing 
melancholy which proceeds from a reflection on decayed 
magnificence. For this reaſon, an able gardener ſhould 
avail himſelf of objects, perhaps, not very ftriking ; it 
they ſerve to connect ideas that bn. reflec tions of 
he Plan kind. 


OnrJecTs ſhould indeed be leſs calculated to ſtrike 
the immediate eye, than the judgment or 2 
e as in painting. 


— 


Ir nnch tion to the pleaſure of novelty, that it 
makes an ugly object more diſagreeable. It is enough 
that it a ſuperiority betwixt things in other 
reſpects equal. It ſerms, on ſome occaſions, to go e- 
ven further. Are there not broken rocks and rugged 
grounds, to which we can hardly attribnte either beau- 
ty or grandeur, and yet, when introduced near an ex- 
tent of lawn, impart a pleaſure equal to more ſhapely 
ſcenes? Thus, a ſeries of lawn, though ever ſo beauti- 
ful, may ſatiate and cloy, unleſs the eye paſſes to them 
from wilder ſcenes; * acquire the grace of 
novelty. 


VARIETY appears to me to derive good part of its 
eſſect from novelty; as the eye, paſſing from one form 


— 
_— 


place betwixt the former two, as being in ſome fort 
compoſed of both. Sce Burke's ſublime, Cc. 
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er colour, to a form or colour of a different kind, finds 
a, degree. of eee eee, 2 
immediate fatixiaQion. | 


* n in een, ao ** car- 
ried to fuch excets, as to loſe its whole effect. I have 
.obſerved cielings ſo crammed with ſtueco-ornaments, 
that, although of the moſt different kinds, they have 
produced an uniformity. A ſuſſicient quantity of un- 
decorated ſpace, is neva to exhibit ſuck W 
to _—_—_—_ 


add be 8 2 0 todts 
peculiar character: whether. it be the grand, the ſavage, 
the ſprightly, the melancholy, the horrid, or the beau- 
tiful. As one or other of theſe characters prevail, one 
may ſomewhat ftrengthen its eſſect, by allowing every 
part ſome denomination, and then fupporting its title 
by ſuitable appendages For inſtance, the lover's 
walk may have aſſignation- ſeats, with proper mottos— 
—urns to faithful lovers—trophics, garlands, Cc. by 


War an advantage muſt ſome Italian ſeats derive 
from the circumſtance of being ſituate on ground men- 
tioned in the clafſics? And, even in England, where- 
ever a park or garden happens to have been the ſcene 
of any event ia hiftory, one would ſurely avail one's 
ſelf of that circumſtance, to make it more intereſting 
to the imagination. Mottos ſhould allude to it; co- 
lumns, Cc. record it; verſes moralize upon it; and cu- 
cioſity reccive its Mare of pleaſure. 
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- In deſigning a houſe and gardens, it is happy when 
there is an opportunity of maintaining'a ſubordination 
of parts; the houſe fo luckily placed, as to exhibit a 
view of the whole deſign. I have ſometimes thought 
that there was room for it to reſemble an epie or dra- 
matic poem. It is rather to be wiſhed than required, 
that the more ſtriking ſcenes may ſucceed thoſe which 
are leſs fo. | 


TasTz depends much upon temper. Some prefer 
Tibullus to Virgil, and Virgil to Homer ——Hagley to 
Persfield, and Persfield to the Welſh mountains. This 
occaſions the different preferences that are given to ſitu- 
ations A garden ſtrikes us moſt, where the grand, 
and the pleaſing ſucceed, not intermingle, with each 
other. - 


I BeL1eve, however, the ſublime has generally a 


1 
I vse the words landſ{kip and proſpect, the former 
as expreſſive of home ſcenes, the latter of diſtant ima- 
ges. Proſpects ſhould take in the blue diſtant hills; 
but never ſo remotely, that they be not diſtinguiſhable 
from clouds. Yet this mere extent is what the vulgar 
value. 


 LanD8x1P ſhould contain variety enough to form a 
picture upon canvas; and this is no bad teſt, as I 
think the landſkip painter is the gardener's beſt de- 
figner. The eye requires a fort of balance here ; but 
not ſo as to encroech upon probable nature. A wood, 
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or hill, may balance a houſe or obeliſk ; for exactneſs 
would be diſpleaſing. We form our notions from what 
we have ſeen; and though, could we comprehend the 
univerſe, we might perhaps find it uniformly regular ; 
yet the portions that we ſee of it, habituate our fancy 
to the contrary. 


Tur eye ſhould always look rather down upon wa- 
ter; cuſtomary nature makes this requiſite. 1 know 
nothing more ſenſibly diſpleaſing than Mr. T——'s flat 
ground betwixt his terrace and his water. 


IT is not eaſy to account for the fondneſs of former 
times for ſtrait-lined avenues to their houſes ; ſtrait- 
lined walks through their woods; and, in ſhort, every 
kind of ſtrait- line; where the foot is to travel over, 
what the eye has done before. This circumſtance is 
one objection. Another, ſomewhat of the ſame kind, 
is the repetition of the ſame object, tree after tree, for 
a length of way together. A third is, that this iden- 
tity is purchaſed by the loſs of that varicty, which the 
natural country ſupplies every where, in a greater or 
leſs degree. To ſtand ſtill and ſurvey ſuch avenues, 
may afford ſome lender ſatisfaction, through the change 
derived from perſpective; but to move on continually, 
and find no change of ſcene in the leaſt attendant on 
our change of place, mult give actual pain to a perſon 
of taſte. For ſuch an one to be condemned to pats 
along the famous viſta from * Moſcow to Peterſburg, 
.or that other from Agra to Lahor in India, muſt be 


* Montckquicu on Taſte, 
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as diſagrecable æ ſentence, as to be condemned to la- 
bour at the galleys. I eonceived ſome idea of the ſen- 
fation he muſt feel, from walking but a few minutes, 
immured, betwixt Lord D-—'s-high-thorn yew hedges; 
which run exactly parallel, at the diſtance of about ten 
| feet; and are contrived perfectly to exclude all kinds of. 
objects whatſoever. | ; | 
Wurexn-a building, or other object, Bas been once 
viewed from its proper point, the foot ſhould never 
travel to it by the ſame path, which the eye has tra- 
velled over before. Loſe the object, and draw nigh ob- 
Equely. | | 


Tur fide trees in viſtas ſhould be fo cireumſtanceq, 
as to afford a probability that they grew by nature, 


RvixaTED ſtruftures appear to derive their power 
of pleaſing, from the irregularity of ſurface ; which is 
VARIETY 3 and the latitude they afford. the imagina- 
tion, to conceive an enlargement of their dimenſions, 
or to recolle& any events or circumſtances appertaining 
to their priſtine grandeur, fo far as concerns grandeur: 
and folemnity.. The breaks in them ſhould be as bold 
and abrupt as poſſiblo. If mere beauty be aimed at 
(which however is not their chief excellence) the waving. 
line, with more eafy tranſitions, will become of greater 
importance Exents relating to them may be ſimu- 
lated by numberleſs little artifices 3 but it is ever to be 
remembered, that high hills and ſadden- deſcents are 
moſt ſuitable to caſtles; and fertile vales, near wocd: 
and water, molt. imitative of the uſual ſituation for ab»- 
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deys and religious houſes; large oaks, in particular, are 
eſſential to theſe latter. 


Whoſe branching arms, and reverend height, 
Admit. a dim religions light. 


A cottage is a pleaſing object, partly on account of the 
variety it may introduce; on account. of the tranquilli- 


ty that feems to reign there; and perhaps, (I am ſome- 


what afraid) on account of the pride of human nature. 
Longe alterius ſpectare laborem. 


In a ſcene preſented. to the eye, objects ſhould never 
Ke ſo much to the right or left, as to give it any uneaſi- 
neſs in the examination. Sometimes, however, it may 
be better to admit valuable objects, even with this diſ- 
advantage. They ſhould elſe never be ſeen beyond a 
certain angle. The eye mult be eaſy, before it can be 
pleaſed. | 


No mere ſlope from one ſide to the other can be a- 
greeable ground: the eye requires a balance —i. e. a 
degree of uniformity : but this may be otherwiſe effect 
ed, and the rule ſhould be underſtood with: ſome limi- 
tation. 


— -E ach. alley has its brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 


LeT us examine what may be ſaid in favour of that 
regularity which Mr. Pope expoſes. Might he not 
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| ſeemingly as well object to the diſpofition of an human 
face, becauſe it has an eye or check, that is the very 
picture of its companion? Or does not Providence, 
who has obſerved this regularity-in the external ſtruc- 
ture of our bodies, and diſregarded it within, ſeem to 
conſider it as a beauty? The arms, the limbs, and 
the ſeveral parts of them, correſpond ; but it is not the 
ſame caſe with the thorax and the abdomen. I believe 
one is generally ſolicitous for a kind of balance in a 
landſkip, and, if I am not miſtaken, the painters gene- 
rally furniſh one: a building, for inſtance, on one ſide, 
contraſted, by a group of trees, a large oak, or a riſing 
hill on the other. Whence then does this taſte pro- 
ceed, but from the love we bear to regularity in perfec- 
tion? After all, in regard to gardens, the ſhape of 
ground, the diſpoſit ion of trees, and the figure of wa- 
ter, muſt be ſacred to nature; and no forms muſt be 
allowed that make a diſcovery of art. 


ALL trees have a character analogous to that of 
men: oaks are in all reſpects the perfect image of the 
manly character: in former times I ſhould have ſaid, 
and in preſent times I think I am authoriſed to ſay, 

the Britiſn one. As a brave man is not ſuddenly cither 
_ elated by proſperity, or depreſſed by adverſity, fo the 
oak diſplays not its verdure on the ſun's firſt approach; 
nor drops it, on its firtt departure. Add to this its ma- 
jeſtic appearance, the rough grandeur of its bark, and 
the wide projection of its branches, 


A LARGE, branching, aged oak, is perbaps the mol 
venerable os ail inanimate objeCs, 
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Dxxs are more ſolemn, if large and plain; more 

beautiful, if leſs, and ornamented. Solemnity is per- 
haps their point, and the ſituation of them ſhould Rill 
co-operate with it, 


By the way, I wonder that lead ſtatues are not 


More in vogue in our modern gardens. Though thev 
may not expreſs the finer lines of an human body, yet 
they ſeem perfectly well calculated, on account of 
their duration, to embelliſh landſkips, were they ſome 
degrees inferior to what we generally behold, A ſta- 
tue in a room challenges examination, and is to be ex- 
amined critically as a ſtatue. A ſtatue in a garden is 
to be conſidered as one part of a ſcene or landſkip; 
the minuter touches are no more eſſential to it, than 
a good landſkip painter would eſteem them, were he to 
repreſent a ſtatue in his picture. 


APPARENT art, 1n its proper province, is almoſt as 
important as apparent nature. They contraſt agree- 
ably; but their provinces ever ſhould be kept diſtinct. 


Wurxr fome artificial beautics are fo dexterouſſy 
managed, that one cannot but conceive them natural, 
ſome natural ones ſo extremely fortunate, that one is 
ready to ſwear they are artificiai, 


CoNncerviNG ſcenes, the more uncommon they ap- 
pear, the better, provided they form a picture, and 
include nothing that pretends to be of nature's pro- 
duction, and is not. The ſhape of ground, the ſite of 
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trees, and the fall of water, nature's province. What- 
ever thwarts her, is treaſon. 


Ox the other hand, buildings, and the works of 
art, need have no other reference to nature than that 
they afford the e0oewvor with which the human mind 
is delighted. | 


Axr ſhould never be allowed to ſet a foot in the 
province of nature, otherwiſe than clandeſtinely, and 
by night. Whenever ſhe is allowed. to appear here, and 
men begin to compromiſe the difference—Night, go- 
thiciſm, confuſion and abſolute chaos are come again. 


To ſee one's urns, obeliſks, and waterfalls laid open; 
the nakedneſs of our beloved miſtreſſes, the Naiads, and 
the Dryads, expoſed by that rufhan winter to univer- 
ſal obſervation; is a ſeverity ſcarcely to be ſupported 
by the help of blazing hearths, chearful companions, 

and a. bot of the moſt grateful burgundy. 


Tat works of a perſon that builds, begin immedi- 
ately to decay; while thoſe of him who plants begin 
directly to improve. In this, planting promiſes a more 
laſting pleafure, than building; which, were it to re- 
main in equal perfection, would at beſt begin to 
moulder and want repairs in imagination. Now trees 
have a circumſtance that ſuits our taſte, and that is 
annual variety. It is inconvenient indeed, if they 
cauſe our love of life to take root and flouriſh with 
chem; whereas the very ſameneſs of our ſtructures: 
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will, without the help of dilapidation, ſerve to ween 
us from our attachment to them. 


IT is a cuſtom in ſome countries, to condemn the 
characters of thoſe (after death) that have ncither 
planted a tree, nor begot a child. 


Tux taſte of the citizen and of the mere peaſant 
are in all reſpects the ſame. The former gilds his balls; 
paints his ſtonework and ſtatues white; plants his trees 
in lines or circles; cuts his yew-trees four-ſquare or 
conic; or gives them what he can, of the reſemblance 
of birds, or bears, or men; ſquirts up his rivulet in 
jetteaus; in ſhort, admires no part of nature, but her 
ductility; exhibits every thing that is glaring, that im- 
plies expence, or that effects a ſurpriſe, becauſe it is 
unnatural. The peaſant is his admirer. 


Ir is always to be remembered in gardening, that 
ſublimity or magnificence, and beauty or variety, arc 
very different things. Every ſcene we ſee in nature is 
either tame and inſipid; or compounded of thoſe. It 
often happens, that the fame ground may receive from 
art, either certain degrees of ſublimity and magnifi- 
cence, or certain degrees of varicty and beauty; or a 
mixture of each kind. In this cafe, it remains to be 
conſidered in which light they can be rendered moſt 
remarkable, whether as objects of beauty, or magnifi- 
cence. Even the temper of the proprietor ſhould not 
perhaps be wholly diſregarded: for certain complexions 
of ſoul will prefer an orange tree or a myrtle, to an 
oak or a cedar. However, this thould not induce a gat 
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dener to parcel out a lawn into knots of ſhrubbery : or 
| inveſt a mountain with a garb of roſes. This would 
be like dreſſing a giant in a ſarcenet gown, or a Sara- 
cen's head in a Bruſſel's night- cap. Indeed, the ſmall 
and circular lumps of firs, which I ſee planted upon 
ſome fine large ſwells,” put me often in mind of a co- 
ronet placed on an elephant or camel's back. I ſay a 
gardener ſhould not do this, any more than a poet 
ſhould attempt to write of the king of Pruſſia in the 
Nyle of Philips. On the other fide, what would be- 
come of Leſbia's ſparrow, ſhould it be treated in the 
ſame language with the anger of Achilles ? 


GARDENERS may be divided into three ſorts, the 
landſkip gardener, the parterre gardener, and the kitchen 
gardener, agrecably to our firſt diviſion of gardens, 


I aave uſed the word landſ{kip-gardeners ; becauſe, 
in purſuance of our preſent taſte in gardening, every 
good painter of landſkip appears to me the moſt pro- 
per deſigner. The misfortune: of it, is, that theſe 
- paioters are apt to regard the execution of their work, 
much mote than the choice of ſubjeQ. 


Tux art of diſtancing and approximating, comes 
truly within their ſphere : the former, by the gradual 
diminution of diſtinctneſs, and of ſize; the latter, by 
the reverſe. A ftrait-lined avenne that is widened in 
front, and planted there with yew-trees, then firs, 
then with trees more and more fady, till they end in 
the almond willow, or ſilver ofier ; wil! produce a very 
xemarkable deception of the former kind; which de- 
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ception will be increaſed, if the nearer dark trees, are 


proportionable and truly larger than thoſe at the end 
of the avenue that are more fady. 


To diſtance a building, plant, as near as you can to 
it, two or three circles of different coloured greens 
Ever-greens are beſt for all ſuch purpoſes—Suppole 
the outer one of holly, and the next of laurel, Cc. 
The conſequence will be, that the imagination immedi- 
ately allows a ſpace betwixt theſe circles, and another 
betwixt the houſe and them; and as the imagined ſpace 
is indeterminate, if your building be dim- coloured, it 
will not appear inconſiderable. The imagination is a 
greater magnifier than a microſcopic glaſs. And on 
this head, I have known ſome inſtances, where, by 
ſhewing intermediate ground, the diſtance has appear- 


ed leſs, than while a hedge or grove concealed it. 


Hepces, appearing as ſuch, are univerſally bad. 
They diſcover art in nature's province. 


Turks in hedges partake of their artificiality, and 
become a part of them. There is no more ſudden and 
obvious improvement, than an hedge removed, and 
the trees remaining; yet not in ſach manner as to 
mark out the former hedge. 


WaTER ſhould ever appear, as an irregular lake or 
winding ſtream. 


IsLANDs give beauty, if the water be adequate; but 
leſſen grandeur through variety. 
H 3 
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Ir was the wife remark of ſome ſagaeious obſerver, 
that familiarity is for the moſt part productive of con- 
tempt. Graceleſs offspring of ſo amiable a parent! un- 
fortunate beings that we are, whoſe enjoyments muſt 
be either checked, or prove deſtructive of themſelves. 
Our paſſions are permitted to ſip a little pleaſure; but 
are extinguiſhed by indulgence, like a lamp overwhelm- 
ed with oil. Hence we neglect the beauty with which 
we have been intimate; nor would any addition it could 
receive, prove an equivalent for the advantage it deri- 

ved from the firſt impreſſion. Thus negligent of graces 
that have the merit of Teality, we too often prefer 
imaginary ones that have only the charm of novelty : 
and hence we may account, in general, for the prefe- 
rence of art to nature, in our old-faſhioned gardens. 


ART, indeed, is often requiſite to collect and epito- 
mize the beauties of nature; but ſhould never be ſulſ- 
fered to ſet her mark upon them: I mean in regard to 
thoſe articles that are of nature's province; the ſhap- 
ing of ground, the planting of trees, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of lakes and rivulcts. Many more particulars will 
ſoon occur, which, however, ſhe is allowed to regulate; 
ſomewhat clandeſtinely, upon the following account 
Man is not capable of comprehending the univerſe 
at one ſurvey. Had he faculties equal to this, he might 
well be cenſured for any minute regulations of his 
wn. It were the fame, as if, in his preſent ſituation, 
ke ſtrove to find amuſement in contriving the fabric 
of an ant's neſt, or the partitions of a bee-hive. But 
ve are placed in the corner of a ſphere; endued nei— 
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us an univerſal view; or to exhibite to us the variety, 
the orderly proportions, and diſpoſitions of the ſyſtem. 
We . perceive many breaks and blemiſhes, ſeveral ne- 
slected and unvariegated places in the part; which, 
in the whole, would appear either imperceptible, or 
beautiful. And we might as rationally expect a ſnail 
to be ſatisfied with the beauty of .our parterres, ſlopes, 
and terraces—or an ant to prefer our buildings to her 
own orderly range of granaries, as that man ſhould be 
ſatisfied, without a ſingle thought that he can improve 
the ſpot that falls to his ſhare. But, though art be ne- 
ceſlary for collecting nature's beauties, by what reaſon 
is ſhe authoriſed to thwart and oppoſe her? Why fan- 
taſtically endeavour to humanize thoſe vegetables, of 
which nature, diſcreet nature, thought it proper to 
make trees? Why endow the vegetable bird with 
wings, which nature has made momentarily, depend- 
ent upon the ſoil? Here art ſeems very affectedly to 
make a diſplay of that induſtry, which it is her glory 
to conceal. The ſtone which repreſents an aſteriſk, is 
valued only on account of its natural production: nor 
do we view with pleaſure the laboured carvings and 
futile diligence of Gothic artiſts. We view with mucl: 
more ſatisfaction ſome plain Grecian fabric, where art, 
indeed, has been equally, but leſs viſibly, induſtrious. 
It is thus we, indeed, admire the ſhining texture of 
the ſilk- worm; but we loathe the puny author, when 
the thinks proper to emerge; and to diſguſt us with 
appearance of io vile a grub. 


Bur this is merely true, in regard to the particulars 
of nature's province; wherein art can only appcar as 
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the moſt abject vaſſal, and had, therefore, better not 
appear at all. The caſe is different where ſhe has the 
direction of buildings, uſeful or ornamental; or, per- 
haps, claim as much honour from temples, as the dei- 

ties to whom they are inſcribed. Here then it is her 
intereſt to be ſeen as much as poſſible: and, though 
nature appear doubly beautiful by the contraſt her 
ſtructures furniſh, it is not eaſy for her to confer a be- 
nefit which nature, on her fide, will not repay. 


A RURAL ſcene to me is never perfect, without 
the addition of ſome kind of building: indeed I have 
known a ſcar of rock-work, in great meaſure, ſupply 
the deficiency. 

Ix gardening, it is no ſmall point to enforce either 
grandeur or beauty by furprize ; for inſtance, by ab- 
rupt tranſition from their contraries—but to lay a 
ſtreſs upon ſurprize only: for example, on the ſur- 
prize occaſioned by an aha! without including any 
nobler purpoſe; is a ſymptom of bad taſte, and a vio- 
lent fondneſs for mere concetto. 


GrAnDErR and beauty are ſo very oppoſite, that 
you often diminiſh the one, as you increaſe the other. 
Variety is moſt akin to the latter, a atone to the 
former. | 


SvPPosE a large hill, varied by art; with large pat- 
ches of different-colovred clumps, ſcars of rock, chalk 
quarries, villages, or farm-houfes ; you will have, per- 
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haps, a more beautiful ſcene, but much leſs 1 than 
it was before. 

Is many inſtances, it is moſt eligible to compound 
your ſcene of beauty and grandeur—Suppoſe a magni- 
ficent ſwell ariſing out of a well-variegated valley; it 
would be difadvantageous to increaſe its beauty, by 
means deſtructive to its magnificence. 


THERE may poſſibly, but there ſeldom happens, any 
occaſion to fill up valleys, with trees, or otherwiſe. It 
is, for the moſt part, the gardener's buſineſs to remove 
trees, or ought that fills up the low ground; and to 
give, as far as nature allows, an artificial cminence to 
the high. 


Tur hedge-row apple-trees in Herefordſhire afford a 
moſt beautiful ſcenery at the time they are in bloſ- 
ſom : but the proſpect would be really grander, did it 
conſiſt of ſimple foliage. For the ſame reaſon, a large 
oak (or beech) in autumn, is a grander object than 
the ſame in ſpring. The ſprightly green is then obfuſ- 
cated. 


$x00TuNESS and eaſy tranſitions are no ſmall in- 
gredient in the beautiful; abrupt and rectangular breaks 
have more of the nature of the ſublime. Thus a ta- 
pering ſpire, is, perhaps, a more bcautiful object than 
a tower, which is grander. 


Many of the different opinions relating to the pre- 
ference to be given to ſeats, villas, Cc. are owing to 
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want of diſtinction betwixt the beautiful and the mag- 
nificent. Both the former and the latter pleaſe : but 
there are imaginations particularly adapted to the one, 
and to the other.. | 
Mx. ADD180N thought an open unincloſed cham- 
paign country, formed the beſt landſkip. Somewhat 
here is to be conſidered. Large unvariegated, ſimple 
objects have the beſt pretenſions to ſublimity; a large 
mountain, whoſe ſides are unvaried with objects, is 
grander than one with infinite variety: but then its 
beauty is proportionably leſs. 
-HoweveR, I think a plain ſpace near the eye gives 
it a kind of liberty it loves: and then the picture, 
whether you chuſe the grand or beautiful, ſhould be 
held rp at its proper diſtance. Variety is the principal 
ingredient in beauty; and ſimplicity is eſſential to 
grandeur. * 


Orxrensive objects, at a proper diſtance, acquire 
even a degree of beauty : for inſtance, ſtubble, fallow 
ground 
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- HE chief advantage that ancient writers can boaſt 

over modern ones, ſeems owing to ſimplicity, 
Every noble truth and ſentiment was exprefled by the 
former in the natural manner; in word and phraſe, 
ſimple, perſpicuous, and incapable of improvement. 
What then remained for later writers, but affeQation, 
witticiſm, and conceit ? | 


II. 

Prxnars an acquaintance with men of genius is 
rather reputable than ſatisfactory. It is as account- 
able, as it is certain, that fancy heightens ſenſibility ; 
ſenſibility ſtrengthens * and paſſion makes peo- 


ple humouriſts. 


Yer a perſon of genius is often expected to ſhew 
Tore diſcretion than another man; and this on account 
of that very vivacity, which is his greateſt impediment. 


This happens for want or diſtinguiſhing betwixt the 
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fanciful talents, and the dry mathematical operations 
of the judgment, each of which indiſeriminately give 
the denomination of a man of genius. 


III. 
TuLLy ever ſeemed an inſtance to me, how far a 
man devoid of courage, may be a ſpirited writer. 


TV. « 
Degere more ferz. Virg. Vanbrugh ſcems to have 
had this of Virgil in his eye, when he introduces Miſs 


Hoyden, envying the liberty of a grey-hound bitch, 


| V. 
'THERE is a certain flimzineſs of poetry, which ſeems 


expedient in a ſong. 


VI. 
Dido, as well as Deſdemona , ſeems to have been 
a mighty admirer of ſtrange achievements. 


Heu quibus ille 
Jactatus fatis! quæ bella exhauſta canebat! 
Si mihi non animo, Cc. 


Tuis may ſhew that Virgil, Shakeſpear, and Shaftſ- 
bury agrecd in the ſame opinion. 


3 5 
HRrorir in high or in diſtinguiſhed life ought to have 
a greater cireumſpection in regard to their moſt trivial 


Lord Shaft ſbury. 
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aclions. For inſtance, I ſaw Mr. Pope —and what was 


he doing when you ſaw him — why, to the beſt of 


my memory, he was picking his noſe. 
VIII. 

Tur vanity and extreme ſelf-love of the French is 
no where more obſervable than in their authors; and, 
among theſe, in none more than Boileau ; who, beſides 
his rhodomontades, preſerves every the molt inſipid 
reading in his notes, though he has removed it from 
the text, for the ſake of one ever ſo much better. 


IX, 

Tur writer who gives us the beſt idea of what may 
be ca led the genteel, in ſtyle, and manner of writing, 
is, in my opinion, my Lord Shaftſbury. Then Mr. 
Addiion and Dr, Swift, 

A PLAIN narrative of any remarkable fact, empha- 
tically related, has a more ſtriking effect without the 
author's comment. | 


X. 


Porr ſeems to me the moſt correct writer ſince Vir- 


gil; the greateſt genius, only ſince Dryden. 


XI. 

Popx's talent lay remarkably in what one may na- 
turally term condenſation of thoughts. I think no o- 
ther Engliſh poet ever brought ſo much ſenſe into the 
ſame number cf lines, with equal ſmoothneſs, caſe, and 
poetical beauty. Let him who doubts of this, peruſe 
his Ef:y on Man with attention. Perhaps this was a 
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talent from which he could not eaſily have ſwerved: 
Perhaps he could not have ſufficiently rarified his 
thoughts to produce that flimzineſs which is required 
in a ballad or love-fong. His monſter of Raguſa, and 
his tranſlations from Chaucer, have ſome little tenden- 
cy to invalidate this obſervation» 


XII. 

RayMes, in elegant poetry, ſhould conſiſt of ſylla- 
bles that are long in pronunciation; ſuch as, are, ear, 
ire, ore, your, in which a nice ear will find more agree- 
ableneſs than in theſe, gnat, net, knit, knot, nut. 


XIII. 
Tur is a vaſt beauty (to me) in uſing a word of 
a particular nature in the eighth and ninth ſyllables 
of an Engliſh verſe. I mean what is virtually a dactyle. 
For inſtance,. 


« And pikes, the tyrants of the watry plains.” 


Let any perſon of an ear, ſubſtitute ** liquid” inſtead 

of © watry,” and he will find the diſadvantage. Mr. 

Pope (who has improved our verſtfication through: a 

judicious diſpoſition of the pauſe) ſeems not enough a- 
ware of this beauty. 


XIV. 
As to the frequent uſe of alliteration, it has pro- 
HBably had its day, 
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| XV. 

Ir has ever a good effect when the ſtreſs of the 
thought is laid upon that word which the voice moſt 
naturally pronounces with an emphaſis. 


I nunc ct verſus tecum meditare, &c. Hok. 
« Quam vellent æthere in alto 

„ Nunc et pauperiem, Cc. Vis. 
& O fortunati quorum jam mcenia, Cc. Virs.. 
« At regina gravr jamdudum, &c. VIC. 


Virgil, whoſo very metre appears to affect one's paſſions, 
was maſter of this ſecret. | 


XVI. 

A coop writer cannot, with the utmoſt ſtudy, pro- 
duce ſome thoughts which will flow from a bad one, 
with eaſe and precipitation. The reverſe is alſo true. 
A bad writer, Cc. 


* 


XVII. 
Ir ſeems with wit and good- nature, Utrum ho- 


rum mavis accipe.” Taſte and good- nature are univer- 
ſally connected. : 


XVIII. 

Sour men uſe no other means to acquire reſpect, 
than by inſiſting on it; and it ſometimes anſwers their 
purpoſe, as it does an highwayman's, in regard to mo- 
ney. 
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; XIX. 
SHAKESPEAR makes his very bombaſt 21 We his pur= 
poſe, by the prone he chuſes to utter it. 


XX, 
Axor, till he arrives at thirty, can ſee no other 
good, than a poetical reputation. About that æra, he 
begins to diſcover ſome other. | 


Tux plan of Spenfer's Fairy Queen, appears to me 
very imperfett. His imagination, though very exten 
ſive, yet ſomewhat leſs fo, perhaps, than is generally 
allowed; if one conſiders the facility of realizing and 
equipping forth the virtues and vices. His metre has 
ſome advantages, though, in many reſpects, exception- 
able. His good-nature, viſible through every part of 
his poem. His conjunction of the Pagan and Chriſtian 
ſcheme (as he introduces the deities of both acting ſi- 
multaneouſly) wholly inexcuſable. Much art and judg- 
ment are diſcovered in parts, and but little in the whole. 
One may entertain ſome. doubt, whether the peruſal of 
his monſtrous deſcriptions, he not. as prejudicial to true 
taſte, as it is adyantageous to the extent of imagina- 
tion. Spenſer, to be ſure, expands the laſt, but then 
he expands it beyond its due limits. After all, there 
are many favourite paſſages in his Fairy Queen, which 
will be inſtances of a great and cultivated genius mit- 
applied. | 


XXI. 
A porr, that fails in writing, becomes often a mo- 
roſe critic. The weak and inſipil white - wine, makes, 
at length, a figure in vinegar, 


* 
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111 al; XXII. * 
Every ſingle obſervation. that is publiſhed by a 
man of genius, be it ever ſo trivial, ſhould be eſteem- 
ed of importance; becauſe he ſpeaks from his own im- 
preſſions ; whereas common men publiſh common 


things, which Roy * N peaned from frivo- 


lous writers. 


XXIII. 

Ix is providential, that our aſſection diminiſhes in 
proportion as our friends power encreaſes. Affection 
is of leſs importance, whenever a perſon can ſupport 
himſelf. It is on this account, that younger brother; 
are often more beloved than their elders; and that 
Benjamin is the favourite, We may trace the ſame 
law throughout the- animal creation. 


XXIV. | | 
One ſometimes meets with inſtances of gentecl ab- 
ruption in writers; but I wonder it is not uſed more: 
frequently, as it has a prodigious effect upon the rea- 
der. For inſtance, (after Falſtaff's diſappointment in 
ſerving Shallow at court) 


© Maſter Shallow, I ows you a thouſand pounds 
SHAKESPEAR, 


| Wurx Pandulph commanded Philip of France to 
proceed no farther agaiuſt England, but to ſheath the | 


= ſword he had drawn at the Pope's own inftigation ; 


7 
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6 ere ee Php eighny thovkhet 
pound in preparations ——"" 


AFTER the detail of King John's abject fubmifon 
ee e 


. Now John was hated and deſpiſed befor.” 


„ 
from the ſeripture. e e 
John) 


* 


4. Now Barabbas was a robber.” 


XXV. 

Taz ſuperior politeneſs of the French. is in nothing 
more diſcernible, than in the phraſes uſed by them and 
us, to expreſs an affair being in agitation.. The former 
fays, ** fur la tapis; the latter, upon the anvil.” 
Does it not ſhew alſo the ſincerity and ſerious face 
with which we enter upon buſineſs, and the negligent 
and jaunty air with which they perform: even the moſt 

important ? 


MicaT not the poem on the Seaſons have been 
rendered more un1, by giving out the deſign of na- 
ture in the beginning of Winter, and "afterwards con- 
fidering all the varieties of ſcaſon as means aiming at 
ene end? 
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XXVII. 

We want a word to expreſs the Hoſpes or Hoſpita 
of the ancients; among them, perhaps, the moſt re- 
ſpectable of all characters, yet with us tranſlated Hoſt, 
which we apply alſo to an inn-keeper. Neither have 
we any word to expreſs Amica, as if we thought a 


woman was always ſomewhat more or leſs than a. 
friend. | | 


M E N 
AND. 


L 
Cons1Der your very teſty and quarrelſome people, 
in the ſame light as I do a loaded gun; which 
may, by accident, go off and kill one. | 8 


II. 

ALTHOUGH a man cannot procure himſelf a title 
at pleaſure, he may vary the appellation he goes by, 
conſiderably. As from Tom, to Mr. Thomas, to Mr. 
Muſgrove, to Thomas Muſgrove, eſquire. And this 
by a behaviour of reſerve, or familiarity. 


III. 

Turar is nothing more univerſally prevalent than 
flattery. Perſons - who diſcover the flatterer, do not 
always diſapprove him, becauſe he imagines them con- 
ſiderable enough to deſerve his applications. It is a 
tacit ſort of compliment, that he eſteems them to be 
ſuch as it is worth his while to flatter. 


„ And when I tell him he hates flattery, 
© He fays he does, pr then moſt flattered.” 
SHAKESPEAR, 
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3s IV. SYN 
A PERSON has ſometimes more public than private 
merit. Honorio, and his family mourning for 


their anceſtor ; but that of all the world was internal 

and ſincere, a 
. * A 7 

A PROUD man's intimates are generally more at- 

; tached to him, than the man of merit and humility 

can pretend his to be. The reaſon is, the former pays. 
a a greater compliment in his condeſcenſion. 


Twas seen AERIE and 
are generally the beſt grounded. We firſt reliſh nature 
and the country, then artificial amuſements and the 
city; then become impatient to retire to the country 
again. 
5 VI. : | | 
WuùIIX we labour to ſubdue our paſſions, we ſhould 

take care not to extinguiſh them. Subduing our paſ- 
Bons, is diſengaging ourſelves from the world; to which, 
however, whilſt we reſide in it, we mult. always bear 
relation; and we may detach ourſelves to ſuch a de- 
gree as to pals. an uſeleſs and infipid life, which we 
were not meant to do. Our exiſtence here is at leaſt 
„ | 


A MAN has generally the good or ill qualities which 
ke attributes to mankind. 


vn. 
War a man of pleaſure to arrive at the full extent 
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of his ſeveral wiſhes, he muſt immediately feel himſelf 
miſerable. It is one ſpecies. of deſpair to have no room 
ee eee ee 7 | 


His following wiſh muſt then be-to'wiſh he kad ſome 
freſh object ſor his wiſhes, A ſtrong argument that 
our minds and bodies were both meant to be for ever 
active. | 

A uxxx relater of matters of fact, is fit only for an. 
evidence in a court of juſtice. 


IX. 


Tur proverb ought to run“ a fool and his words. 


are ſoon parted ; a man of genius and his. money.” 


X. 
Ir is with ſome men as with ſome horſes; what is 


eſteemed ſpirit in them, proceeds from fear. This was 


undoubtedly the ſource of that ſeeming ſpirit diſcovered. 
by Tully, in regard to his antagoniſt M. Anthony. 
He knew he muſt deſtroy him, or be deſtroyed himſelf. 


XI. 


Aua ſooner finds out. his own foibles in a ſtran- 
zer, than any other foibles. 


I BELIEVE there was never ſo reſerved a ſolitary, but 
felt ſome degree of pleaſure at the firſt glimpſe of an 
human figure. The ſoul, however unconſcious of its ſo- 
eial bias, in a crowd, will in ſolitude feel ſome attrac- 
tion towards the firſt perſon that we meet. 


by 
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« Simplex munditiis,” has been eſteemed univer- 
ally to be a phraſe at once very expreſſive, and of very 
difficult interpretation: at leaſt not very capable to be 
explained without circumlocution. What objection 
can we make to that ſingle word, e t? which ex- 
eludes the glare and multiplicity of ornaments on one 
ſide, as much as it does dirt and ruſticity on the other. 


Tuxxr are many perſons acquire to themſelves a 
character of inſincerity, from what is in truth mere 
inconſtancy. And there are perſons of warm, but 
changeable paſſions; perhaps the ſincereſt of any in 
the very inſtant they make profeſſion, but the very 


| leaſt to be depended on through the ſhort duration of 


all extremes. It has often puzzled me, on this account, 
to aſcertain the character of Lady Luxborough; yet 
whatever were her principles, I eſteem Lord Boling- 
broke's to have been the ſame. She ſeemed in all re- 
ſpects to be the female Lord Bolingbroke. 


Tur fund of ſenſible diſcourſe is limited; that of 
jeſt and badinerie is infinite. In many companies then, 
where nothing is to be learnt, it were, perhaps, bet- 


ter to get upon the familiar footing: to give and take 
in the way of raillery. _- 
5 9 M 2. 


THE END. 


it 
| 


